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THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A TEXT IN HIGH SCHOOL 
RELIGION 


The problems in high school religion have to do with the 
teacher, the method, and the text. Undoubtedly, the teacher 
problem is the most important. But no matter how strongly we 
may desire an arrangement whereby a teacher is set aside to 
give full time to religion, we are confronted with the fact of 
teacher shortage. If superiors should come to the view of special 
teachers for the religion courses, the question of method would 
then receive more definite attention. Meanwhile, however, we 
have an opportunity partially to clear the field for action by 
continuing the discussion on textbooks. 

The writer is of the conviction that the New Testament should 
be more widely employed as a textbook. The Bible is a Catholic 
heritage, especially the New Testament. Why should not Cath- 
olic youth be brought unto their own? Those who have had 
experience with such a text are enthusiastic over the possibilities 
that lie hidden within the pages of this imprint of God’s walking 
among His children.t A kindly old Jesuit wrote in a letter that 
years ago he had been put in charge of a class of boys that 
“neither listened, nor learned, nor gave any promise of ever 
showing interest in the subject” [religion]. He placed thirty- 
three New Testaments on his desk and “gave one to each hope- 
less youth. The class that was dead till this was done, arose and 
lived.” 

I. WHY USE THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


1. Each teacher of religion seeks to make God a personal fac- 
tor in the student’s life, and consequently to make Christ a real- 
a of the Cath. Educ. Assoc., Vol. XX, November, 1923, p. 
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ity to him. Besides the traditional difficulties, the teacher is 
faced, even in the case of good students, with the absorbing 
interest of Americans in magazines, movies, athletics, social 
activities, and business. Student comments make this evident: 
“Before coming back to school (I was out four years) I worked, 
but in my work I never thought of God. I was working for the 
money there was in it.” 

The New Testament as a text helps to meet this competition. 
It can be made more of an automatic text than other books be- 
cause it breathes a life; it is not filled with abstractions. At 
least it does one thing—it brings Christ into the student’s con- 
sciousness. “Christ always seemed to me to be God and not 
Man until this year,” wrote one; while another said: “The study 
of the New Testament does away with a great deal of unreality 
concerning His trials, temptations, and sufferings.” This sensing 
of the reality of Christ aids in the development of the thought 
of God. The realization of God’s presence, our accountability 
to God, becomes more than memorized phrases with such a text. 
“When we first started in the study of the life of Our Savior, I 
thought at first it would be a dull and lifeless repetition of the 
things which, in my egotism, I thought I already knew. But as 
we proceed through the New Testament I find that Christ was 
not only God, but a living and breathing Man. I can hardly 
understand it—God coming down to live with Man, to endure 
all his pains and hardships, and finally to die because of these 
our sins. I had thought Him a very prosaic and matter-of-fact 
Man, but I find that He is more of a hero than any other man 
in history.” These comments bear out the saying of St. Jerome: 
“To be ignorant of the Scriptures is not to know Christ.”* Hence 
the Person, Christ, is important in our classes. Grace will have 
a better chance to work if we lay a natural foundation. Let us 
appreciate what a powerful agency we possess in the New Testa- 
ment. 

2. Religion is not belief alone. It is belief fructifying in ac- 
tion; it is mental assent that finds completion in the fulfillment 
of the Commandments. But, when asked to define religion, the 
average student will reply that it is a belief. Only seldom will 
one add the word practice. As a rule our Catholic students ex- 
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perience little difficulty in believing. Our task is to stir them 
to action, to convince them of the literalness of Christ’s injunc- 
tions. For instance, how many accept the first Beatitude as 
more than a rhetorical sentence? 

The New Testament seems to have an advantage over other 
texts in that it impresses students with the idea of connecting 
up religion with life. “Before taking up Christ’s life I did not ~ 
have a liking to go to Mass and Holy Communion frequently. 
I take great joy in receiving Holy Communion now.” Instead 
of a class of “do’s and don’ts” the religion hour presents situa- 
tions from which the student naturally draws moral conclusions. 
He sees portrayed on those pages a concrete handling of cases 
of conscience, a solving of spiritual problems. Such an environ- 
ment spurs him to the development of spiritual judgment. 
“When I first came to this class and found that I was going to 
study the New Testament, why I thought, ‘here’s where I get 
it.’ I always thought the New Testament was cut and dried 
and all right for priests and sisters and old people. I thought 
I knew all that was necessary about Christ, but I soon found 
out how little I knew, and His life has helped me to pray, to 
receive more frequently.” He sees Christ confronted with a 
problem at the Temple when He was twelve, when the devil came 
to tempt Him, when He was at Cana, when the Apostles scorned 
the little children, when the Apostles were jealous among them- 
selves, when the Pharisees spied on Christ. The teacher can 
easily go from the solution practised by Christ to the solution 
of student-problems. The teacher shows how Christ “seized the 
occasion, how He felt the difficulty, because He knew the feeling 
of it. And then He was quick to act. His feelings were at once 
translated into action.” Likewise, Mary’s problems were fre- 
quently the problems of a girl or a mother. These situations 
are age-old examples of the case method as followed in profes- 
sional schools, or of the problem-project method as recommended 
by educators. They give the teacher an opportunity for that 
positive approach to religion. They are most effective when 
studied in their original setting. In such a setting religion is 
seen as both belief and practice. 

3. While striving to develop correct practices, the mature 
teacher is aware of the difficulty involved in inculcating the 
habit of supernaturalization of actions. Daily actions tend to 
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be performed listlessly, although the morning act of consecra- 
tion may take care of much of the day’s work. I have often 
pondered over the probable loss in spiritual value of acts in 
which we fail to bring in the supernatural motive. 

Christ’s whole attitude is summed up in His words: “Thy will 
be done.” “My Father’s business.” “I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do.” Who will sound the possibilities 
in such consecration for impressing the student with the view- 
point that the spirit of oblation is the finest flower of Catholic 
life? Such scenes are a powerful lever in the hands of the 
teacher for elevating motives, for developing supernaturalization. 
The colossal dragon against which we must wage continual war- 
fare is that monster, selfishness. And the antidote for selfish- 
ness is Christ’s life. The obligation of living for God, of play- 
ing, working, and rejoicing in God is nurtured through the 
medium of the New Testament. As one student expressed it 
after studying the Sermon on the Mount, “We should not be- 
come too attached to earthly things; heaven is our business.” 
The vivid understanding of Christ induced by New Testament 
study keeps prominent Christ’s high motives and lights the way 
to the student’s acquisition of the same habit. Supernaturaliza- 
tion may be taught from any textbook. It is more easily taught 
and practiced through the New Testament. 

4. The school aims to have a number of its practices carry 
over into life. It is a patent fact that Catholics do not read 
the Bible to any extent. We have been advised by the Popes 
to do so. An additional reason for the New Testament as a 
text is that in some cases it may result in more Catholics read- 
ing the Bible when they will have passed out of school halls. 
Also, it will be no small aid to their understanding of the Sunday 
Epistles and Gospels. “I know from experience that, next to 
companionship, reading is the most important thing in a boy’s 
life. Even if I do not read the New Testament often, it at least 
has awakened in me a desire to read better books, and occasion- 
ally to read about religion and the lives of the saints.” “When 
I came into this class I wondered why the New Testament was 
to be taken up in school. I had studied Catechism and religion 
and found parts very interesting. But I thought, ‘this is going 
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to be pretty dry stuff, all written in that queer form of English 
and flooded with pointless parables.’ I wondered why high 
school students must take that deep stuff. I knew non-Catholics 
were great for the Bible, but had seldom found a Catholic who 
was enthused about it. Then as we started St. Luke’s Gospel 
I became interested. The Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, 
and other stories made a nice picture. Then I lost interest. I 
thought I might be doing something more profitable than attend- 
ing this class on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Not that I disliked 
or despised Christ; I was simply not interested in the New Tes- 
tament. Then I began to change. I think it was about Christ- 
mas time. From then on, I worked harder and tried to get some- 
thing out of Christ’s life, and I do try to do my best since then. 
There is one text that helps: ‘You are the salt of the earth.’ 
When I feel like doing something mean or low I try to think of 
those words.” 

Student comments are usually revealing. We may fail in 
many instances to make the desired impression; nevertheless 
-student-reactions hold many surprises. Fine, noble attitudes, 
the existence of which we had never suspected, will be found to 
have taken root. Much original thinking will be done. This 
clearly shows the groundlessness of the accusation that Catholic 
students are not permitted to think, that Catholic teaching is 
mere formalism. In fact, the thinking done in a New Testament 
class will do more to develop real power of concentration than 
most vaunted texts of whatever subject. 

When the New Testament is followed as a life, not as a pro- 
fessed book of doctrine, the student will be struck by the depth 
of Christ’s remarks. When the teacher points out new insights, 
new developments day by day, the students can be made to see 
the value of a mastery of the New Testament. There is true 
eloquence, business acumen, guidance for statesmen, and accu- 
rate psychology in the Bible. The future lawyers, doctors, busi- 
ness men, and priests may be taught the foundation of success- 
ful careers. The teacher, of course, must himself become an 
enthusiast for the New Testament, and will thus more easily 
develop a desire among the students for the same mastery. “And 
if ever I determine to become a business man or a merchant or 
a politician, I intend to make a careful study of the New Testa- 
ment,” was the comment of one student. 
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5. Rightly used, the New Testament meets a psychological 
need of the adolescent: 

(a) Youth is impressionable; youth is attracted by virtue in 
the concrete; youth will learn through action. The force of logic 
does not impress the high school mind. Abstract definition may 
be made to effect an indentation on the memory, but it fails to 
capture the citadel of the heart or the imagination. The amount 
of logic and of abstract reasoning which we must demand, and 
which good teachers achieve with any text, can be had through 
the life situations in the New Testament which demand thought. 
While seeking to develop intellectual appreciation, and without 
discounting the value therein, the teacher of the New Testament 
is able to teach virtue through concrete situations, through action 
stories. 

Action stories abound in the New Testament. The Boy- 
Christ in the Temple, the gaining of the victory over the devil 
in the temptations, driving the sellers out of the Temple, uncov- 
ering pharisaical hypocrisies, writing in the sand, calming the 
waves, bringing Lazarus back to life, Christ’s calmness before 
Pilate, His enduring of the scourging, His thoughtfulness on the 
Cross, His coming into the locked room—these are some of the 
events which may be made absorbing. Students find their de- 
sire for action and for interest fulfilled in such concrete narra- 
tions. Where are there better possibilities for dramatic inter- 
pretations, for definite conclusions, for red-blooded tales, for an 
outlet of that instinct of hero-worship? 

Take the scene of Christ’s return from the Temple—just when 
an ordinary boy would wish to be independent, when the world 
looked bright before Him, when He could say that He was old 
enough to shift for Himself. What self-control, what obedience, 
when any other person would desire to become famous! What 
willingness to be held down, to submit to the judgment of supe- 
riors, what contentment out there in the country away from the 
thrill of the city! Moreover, those eighteen years, in the light 
of His later life, may be shown to have been immensely profita- 
ble in the amount of observation He practiced, in the figures of 
speech He stored up, in the reflecting He must have done, in the 
courses of action He must have outlined. Here is our chance to 
demonstrate that the over-busy American life which lacks all 
time for reflection may be empty. Youth can here be taught 
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that action which has not been preceded by reflection may be 
but an empty bubble. In supplying him with virtue in the con- 
crete we also teach him the secret of true action. 

In the acts of Christ there is either some moral truth or a 
basis for dogmatic truth. Prayer is seen to be a reality. The 
effects of dishonesty (Judas), trust in God (the Apostles in the 
boat), charity in action (the good Samaritan, the women taken 
in sin), faith in practice (“Canst thou believe?”), self-control 
in trying situations (with the Pharisees) are there awaiting the 
touch of a deft teacher. We can draw out the principle of sac- 
ramental signification; the Beatitudes are there fulfilled; the 
reasons for belief in a Trinity are found in Christ’s own words. 
The parables are action; the miracles are action. Such scenes 
should be our lifelong study that we may learn to draw out of 
them material for the adolescent needs. 

(b) Students vary in their reactions to religious teachings. 
Whether it is a question of cooperation with grace or not need 
not detain us now. We may sometimes notice that the intel- 
lectual student, being more independent, is in some cases more 
selfish. The less apt mentally may manifest a better emotional 
reaction. Some take the Faith with no questioning or hesitation ; 
others are cold and somewhat skeptical. Some react well, but 
are like the seed on stony ground. Some who were very devout 
in the grades betray spiritual weaknesses in high school. 

This situation bristles with difficulties. In our treatment of a 
particular student we may sometimes have to stress the devo- 
tional aspect, or, again, it may be emphasis on knowledge. In 
any case we must proportion the intellectual appeal and the 
emotional appeal. Since students have heart needs as well as 
head needs, an over-supply along either line may be dangerous. 
And the ordinary text does not allow sufficiently for the heart 
needs. The New Testament affords a better opportunity to teach 
according to the mentality of the class, and to adapt the em- 
phasis to the need. It abounds in instances that appeal to girls 
as well as to boys. If the feelings and the understanding should 
be developed concomitantly, we should mix appeal with informa- 
tion; we should touch the heart at the same time that we en- 
lighten the head. Doctrine and moral may be taught together 
in such scenes as that of the Annunciation, the Marriage at Cana, 
the Multiplication of the Loaves, the Last Supper, etc. In the 
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New Testament doctrine may be so taught that the moral impli- 
cation is grasped by the student. This is a distinct advantage 
in the handling of different temperaments, in the arrangement of 
emphasis. The New Testament may be treated in one way in 
a bright class, and in an entirely different manner with a less 
apt class. 

(c) Youth delights in quick movements. The dictum of the 
teacher, “Continue the lesson tomorrow,” leaves slight room for 
interest. In the ordinary text the students feel that they know 
what is coming in the next lesson. In the New Testament there 
is always that reflection that unexpected viewpoints or applica- 
tions may be had from those simple but profound verses. Out- 
side of the Sermon on the Mount, the events of the New Testa- 
ment are brief, and concisely related. The class may move 
rapidly from one point to another. But since we must have 
repetition, we are fortunate in that Christ frequently repeated 
the same principle under different aspects. The Providence of 
God may be taught from His reference to the lilies, or from the 
sparrow, or from His invitation to the Apostles to retire into 
the desert for a rest, or from His supplying the multitude with 
food in the desert. It is not necessary to finish each chapter, 
to comment on each scene. The teacher may linger or proceed 
as the class responds or seeks more light on certain points. One 
day the teacher may teach sin from the action of the Pharisees, 
another day comment on it in the sellers in the Temple, another 
day see it in the background of certain cures. Sin may be taught 
from the Last Supper, or from the Cross. In this manner inter- 
est is maintained, movements are rapid, and trite truths are 
driven home. 

6. Each teacher is advised to continue his professional growth; 
he is warned against permitting himself to grow stale. 

No book contains such opportunities for professional growth 
as the New Testament. “For those whose duty it is to handle 
Catholic doctrine before the learned or the unlearned, nowhere 
will they find more ample matter or more abundant exhortation, 
whether on the subject of God and the all-perfect Being, or the 
works which display His glory and love. Nowhere is there any- 
thing more full or more express on the subject of the Savior of 
the world than is found in the whole range of the Bible.”* Year 
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by year new insights, new developments will flash upon the 
teacher’s mind. Better methods, better ways of stressing certain 
points will suggest themselves year by year. As occasions arise 
for specific treatment of a pressing problem, somewhere in the 
Gospels will be found a source for true principles. The teacher 
soon feels that he has mastered the ordinary textbook, even be- 
fore the expiration of its allotted five years; but we shall never 
exhaust the New Testament. It possesses the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of true literature; it contains more psychology than many 
texts on that subject which teachers are advised to master. Stu- 
dents hit upon viewpoints never dreamed of by the teacher, and 
this ceaseless fecundity will urge earnest teachers to become 
familiar with the Gospels. Christ expects this continual fresh- 
ness in His teachers of religion. 

7. A final argument for the use of the New Testament might 
be made from the viewpoint of its ever-timeliness. It provides 
the student with a common ground of approach to non-Catholics 
who have read the Bible and are looking for further light. Again, 
the unchurched generations, once they lose their hold on divine 
principles of morality, tend to harken more and more to the 
claims of false scientists. They tend also to follow persons 
rather than principles. The presidential elections in the United 
States are very indicative of the influence of the personality of 
a candidate. 

As the younger generations shift from hero to hero, from fad 
to fad, it becomes more necessary for us to solidify and to direct 
the attractions of Catholic youth. This can be done by making 
them more intimately acquainted with the Person of Christ. A 
number of non-Catholics are seeking Christ, but shun the 
churches. They might be impressed if they were to meet Cath- 
olic youth who had been led by their Church to a correct inter- 
pretation of Christ of the Gospels. In the Encyclical already 
quoted, Pope Leo XIII urges Catholics to acquire a better scrip- 
tural knowledge that the Word of God might be protected. 
“We .. . have for a long time cherished the desire to give an 
impulse to the noble science of Holy Scripture, and to impart to 
Scripture study a direction suitable to the needs of the present 
day.” We might help this cause by employing the New Testa- 
ment as a text. If our Catholic students could be conspicuous 
for their strong personal attachment to Christ, Christ as inter- 
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preted by the divine agency He left behind Him, many an hon- 
est youth might be saved from the exaggerations of pagan, per- 
sonal worships. 


Il. THE OBJECTIONS 


1. “Modern psychology has achieved distinct success in diag- 
nosing mental traits and in suggesting proper mental food for 
the various stages of mental development. The New Testament 
was written for adults, and hence is not suitable adolescent 
material.” 

The objection possesses some weight, but I believe it applies 
largely to the Epistles. When the New Testament is used as a 
text, it is the Gospels which occupy most of the time and atten- 
tion. And there is something about this divine story which grips 
the young as well as the old. In designing our religion courses 
we must realize that the divine aids at our disposal are of more 
worth than profane wisdom. The New Testament class in high 
school is not to be taught in the same manner as a class in the 
seminary. Exegesis as such does not form part of the high school 
plan. Without a teacher the New Testament may be adult ma- 
terial; but with a teacher it becomes adolescent material. We 
are seeking a life of Christ. We are seeking doctrine warmed 
by a personality. And much of the material in the New Testa- 
ment offers the finest challenge to adolescent interests. A life 
that convinces boys and girls of the possibility of virtue is ado- 
lescent material. If children did not shrink from the Person of 
Christ, why can they not be drawn to that Person even through 
a dry account? What girls are not interested in Mary’s per- 
plexities, in Christ’s treatment of the Samaritan woman at the 
well, in Mary’s loyalty at the Cross, in Mary Magdalen’s change 
of heart? What boy does not delight in Christ’s victories over 
the crafty Pharisees, in His power over nature, and over disease, 
in His marvelous poise during the temptations? 

If we refrain from putting our youth in touch with this text 
because of the possibility that it might not be graded to their 
intelligence, we shall scarcely succeed in getting large numbers 
of them interested when they are adults. Most of them will never 
go to college; many of them will not attend Catholic colleges. 
The difficulties in the high school level need not deter us from 
possible success. 
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2. Some students will object that-the New Testament is too 
heavy. 

My experience leads me to believe that this attitude is more 
frequent among those who are afraid of effort than among those 
who are not talented. Because material happens to be difficult 
is no argument against value. While admitting its difficulty in 
certain sections most students are eager for the New Testament 
in preference to other texts. Here are some of their views: “The 
New Testament is a book that we can believe all that is in it, 
because it is God’s word. It takes a lot of real thinking to see 
even one small meaning and I like it.” “Although some people 
would probably say that the New Testament is too hard to 
understand or use as a textbook, I think it satisfies, for the 
simple reason that it demands thought. The Word of God is 
certainly better as it is than any changing of it on man’s part 
could make it.” “This book makes one think, but, after it is 
thought out, it can’t easily be forgotten.” “It is not interesting 
at first, but when a fellow gets deeper it is an interesting book.” 

3. The remark is sometimes heard that the New Testament 
is not sufficiently specific, or that it does not contain the whole 
deposit of Faith. 

The first part of the objection is usually made by a student 
who is seeking his food in the prepared state. Too many stu- 
dents wish for ready-made solutions. The Pharisees were spe- 
cific—too much so. We must have a guard as to that state of 
mind. Catholic life implies a knowledge of sure principles and 
leaves room for self-development. The true Catholic mind is 
not one that is continually asking: “Is this a sin? Is that a sin?” 
St. Augustine’s remark applies here: “Love God and do what 
you wish.” True love takes care of details. Too much time 
given to the letter of the law may leave untouched the spirit of 
the law. 

It is true that the New Testament is not a complete text. But 
the student need not be taught the whole deposit of Faith in one 
year; in fact, that is not feasible. We are studying Christ’s life, 
not all the developments of His doctrines. If the Person is first 
loved, there will be little difficulty in acceptance of His message. 

4. “So much time spent on the Bible may lead to the practice 
of private interpretation.” 

“No. Because the Catholic teacher is provided with the 
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Church’s interpretation. We possess a divine guide in approach- 
ing the divine treasure house. The teacher must, of course, be 
prudent. He must practice some of the patience of Rome in 
handling difficulties. If he should not know an interpretation, 
he should take time to look up his authorities. The commentary 
in the hands of the teacher will provide him with sufficient direc- 
tion, and with his knowledge of the Catholic scheme of life he 
can instill the correct interpretation in the student mind. The 
scholarship of the world, for the most part, now sees the inanity 
of private interpretation, and it is easy for the teacher to expose 
the fallacy of that worn-out practice. 

5. “It is not easy to find a suitable teacher for the New Testa- 
ment.” 

The objection is granted. But should we not be about Our 
Father’s business and prepare teachers who will be proficient in 
New Testament technique? Why do we profess to have Catholic 
schools if we select the best teachers for subjects other than 
religion? Besides the regular community training, each com- 
munity of Brothers that is able to send some men to universities 
should seek to have some specialists in religion. Each com- 


munity of Sisters should aim to prepare some teachers for reli- 
gion courses, even when it does not have departmental teaching. 
The mistress of novices should have an eye open to this need. 
In parishes where there are high schools it is not right that the 
assistant should be looked upon merely as a disciplinarian. He 
should be prepared to teach; and his subject is religion. 


Ill. WHAT METHOD? 


There is no one method. Teachers vary in capabilities and 
in dispositions. What might succeed with one teacher might, 
because of difference of temperament, fail in the hands of another 
teacher. A teacher should beware of blind imitation as well as 
egotistical conceit. 

1. A chronological arrangement of Christ’s life should be 
made. Those sections should be stressed which are of most value 
to youth and which have an appeal. A standard commentary 
should be in the hands of the teacher. McHugh and Callan have 
a practical one. It contains the four Gospels in one volume. 
It is not too exhaustive. The table of Our Lord’s life in the 
back of the book will enable the teacher to choose among parallel 
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passages and to follow the chronological sequence. St. Luke is 
frequently the best. But such sections as the Sermon on the 
Mount must come from St. Matthew; and St. John has the prom- 
ise of the Eucharist. It is well to finish the Passion just before 
Easter and to continue with the Resurrection after Easter, and 
then go into the Acts of the Apostles to show the beginnings of 
Church History. Many chapters in both the Gospels and the 
Acts will have to be omitted. 

2. The teacher should gradually acquire a set of practical 
notes and applications. They can be perfected year by year. 
The students will make a short synopsis of each chapter accord- 
ing to the headings given in the commentary and placed on the 
board in assigning the chapter to be studied. The teacher should 
also dictate certain questions, the answers to which may be 
found in the section to be studied. Certain texts will be pointed 
out for memorization. The notes of the teacher should aid him 
in stressing certain points of moral or doctrine. The major em- 
phasis which is to be placed here or there should be in the mind 
of the teacher beforehand. This will make up for the lack of 
definiteness which some experience by not having a textbook. 
F'requently the students should be asked to draw on the board 
representations of the scene under discussion. 

3. In some schools the New Testament is placed in the first 
year; in others it is studied in the fourth. The writer has had 
best results when it is studied in the third year of the four-year 
high school course, presuming that the average age in that year 
is sixteen. In the earlier years of high school, or in the period 
cf the Junior High, the students are not agitated over personal 
problems to the extent that is found at the age of sixteen. They 
do indeed take to the story form of teaching from the New 
Testament, but they do not enter so deeply into the meaning of 
the texts. They readily accept most implications. 

Where circumstances have not occasioned an earlier maturing, 
the student at sixteen is frequently doubtful which way to turn, 
which hero to follow. He is liable to go either way. He is 
strongly romantic, somewhat sluggish. This is the period which 
tests his boyish ideals. Will he carry them over into manhood, 
or discard them? Neither logic nor mere knowledge will grip 
this youth of sixteen, but some fine person may hold him. The 
respect for his mother is a vital factor. Girls, if well grounded, 
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may handle their romantic attractions of this period according 
to principle, but the boy needs personal influence. This is a 
splendid opportunity for the inculcation of devotion to the 
Mother of God and for personal loyalty to Christ. Girls are in- 
fluenced strongly by both of these appeals. Boys feel a great 
strength in the manliness of Christ, which helps to tide them over 
that period of shyness and which keeps them rooted in reality. 
One of them wrote, “What I like about the New Testament is 
that we see Christ as a human, put on earth to lead us in the 
fight for heaven. The New Testament gives you the feeling of 
security ; you are sure you are right; you have your proof.” This 
solidifying of their faith in the third year leaves more room in 
the fourth year for the treatment of life’s problems and it lays 
a foundation for the motivation of their life work. 

4. The teacher must always be mindful of the necessity of 
impressing students that they must demonstrate Christ’s truths 
to an un-Christian generation. Dogma will be taught in action, 
not as an abstraction. After seeing goodness, and mercy, and 
wisdom lived out in the Gospels the students will be enabled to 
say their Creed more devoutly and pass on these qualities to 
others. The doctrines of a divine Person, the Trinity, Baptism, 
Immaculate Conception, the Eucharist, can be studied in very 
concrete backgrounds, because they see Christ referring to His 
equality with the Father, to three divine Persons, to a rebirth, 
and to the food of everlasting life. Thus they realize that in 
her Creed and in her Liturgy the Church is simply giving us 
Christ and His doctrines. 

5. The teacher who makes a practice of reading the New 
Testament daily is on the way to successful teaching. His own 
spiritual life will be stimulated and he will feel the need of de- 
veloping a rich background of Christ’s life. This will drive him 
to the reading of many lives of Christ. The geography of Pales- 
tine, Jewish customs, and the early Christian spirit will become 
familiar to him. He will have a ready knowledge of texts and 
will experience no difficulty in answering questions and referring 
to scriptural quotations. A review of one of Bishop von Kep- 
pler’s books stated that he once urged priests to read Scripture, 
“the divinely ordained source of the Faith of the Church, and 
also the model book of instruction, the storehouse of material, 
the school of form, and the directory of preaching.” The 
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teacher who acquires this knowledge is in a better position to 
develop future laymen and laywomen who will fulfill all that 
Pius XI has in mind for the laity in his program of Cathohe 
Action. 

6. That careful preparation is required on the part of the 
teacher is evident from the following sample questions which 
might be asked on the first chapter of St. Luke: 

(1) What leads you to believe that St. Luke took pains to be 
accurate in his history of Christ? 

(2) Name the sources he could have consulted. 

(3) Show how this chapter indicates that God wishes faith in 
His demands rather than unbelieving questionings. 

(4) Why does Christ permit trials and sorrow to come into the 
lives of just people? 

(5) What is the reason for incense in church services? 

(6) What was to be the mission of John according to verse 17? 

(7) Explain how the just have a better wisdom than the in- 
credulous. 

(8) What doctrine concerning the Blessed Virgin is based on 
verse 28? (b) Have you heard of a great painting that was 
named on this doctrine? (c) Judging from verse 30, what kind 
of a life had she led? 

(9) Name one function that angels perform. 

(10) What qualities in Mary does the answer in verse 38 - 
bring out? 

(11) Find the origin of the Hail Mary. 

(12) Compare Mary and Zachary in the matter of believing. 

(13) Where did Zachary learn the things that he predicted 
of John in verses 76, 77? 

(14) How can you carry on the mission of John as seen in 
verse 79? (b) Does friendship with Christ lead to peace? 

(15) What mysteries of the Rosary have their setting in this 
chapter? 

(16) What impression do verses 46-55 make on you? 

Almost each verse in this chapter would require some explana- 
tion. Here the notes of the teacher become valuable. He will 
have something to say in regard to St. Luke, the lost scriptural 
accounts, a description of the Temple, an explanation of Jewish 
marriage customs, a treatment of the Virgin Birth, the Mag- 
nificat, the Benedictus, and the reasons for devotion to Mary. 
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Many explanations will be found in the commentary, but the 
teacher will also make practical applications. 


IV. RESULTS 


Writing in the December Review, Father Drinkwater said: 
“A good (religious) syllabus or curriculum is certainly not going 
to ensure permanent loyalty. What is true however is that a 
bad curriculum may become a genuine obstacle, hindering the 
love of the Faith and providing a ready-made excuse for neg- 
lecting it later on.”” The same might be predicated of the New 
Testament. Unusual results will not be immediately evident. 
The writer feels that better effects are had through the New 
Testament than through other texts, but that fact does not ex- 
clude failures. Student-comments will enlighten us and guide 
us. “I think any boy who is used to reading Wild West stories 
and modern novels will say that Christ’s sermons are dry.” 
“When I am badly in need of something, or very sick, then I 
think of how many times I have offended God and what I would 
do if He Should strike me down. But when I am feeling fine 
and out playing, Christ has not much influence on me. I think 
of Christ a lot more when I am in a pinch.” “First of all, I 
want to say that everything I studied about Christ’s life did 
not affect me in the least.” “Christ’s life had very little influ- 
ence on me since coming to school here. I hope it will in the 
future, but I was so used to the ways that everything was done 
where I came from that it was very hard for me to realize what 
was before me here. I got many bad habits while I was young, 
which my parents knew nothing about, and when I had to throw 
them away it was hard. I was taught religion at grade school, 
but never paid much attention to it. Christ’s life failed to take 
hold on me on account of my still remaining bad habits. The 
texts I memorized had little hold on me. They put sorrow to me 
for a while, but like most boys I guess I forget it after class.” 
“Whenever I pick up the New Testament and start to read its 
contents, I am usually resolved to turn over a new leaf imme- 
diately. The next day it wears off to a certain extent, but not 
altogether. When I think of all the things Christ suffered, I 
feel that I can never equal it, but I can atone in some way. I 
think, in fact I am sure, that I never gave up so many pleasures 
as I did during last Lent. I can only attribute that to what I 
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learned of Christ’s life through the New Testament. Now that 
Lent is over I do not go back to candy or sweets and I hope I 
can keep away, although the temptations are sometimes very 
great.” 

Such are the honest expressions of those who lacked interest 
and of some who profited. The teacher must not expect imme- 
diate and successful interest on the part of all. Slowly the class 
will come around to the view of a good teacher. Lack of interest 
at the start, failures of the first few years, should not dishearten 
the teacher. God’s grace will work wonders in many whom the 
teacher does not suspect of effort. Spiritual development is slow, 
very slow. But with the New Testament the teacher will grad- 
ually note personal growth in students as contrasted with mere 
mental growth that comes from some texts. The New Testa- 
ment creates an atmosphere, a receptive mood for deep moral 
impressions. The students will be taught by a situation instead 
of by a command; and the teacher will be surprised finally at 
the manner in which some students will learn actually to place 
God first in life. 

W. H. Russet. 


Columbia Academy, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


ACHIEVING A CATHOLIC SENSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


Teachers agree that it is educational malpractice to demand 
from students discussion of material for which they have no cri- 
teria of evaluation; but if one is to develop orally an introduc- 
tory course for freshmen on college level, where are the students 
to get a Catholic sense—the background necessary for proper 
comprehension of a Catholic point of view? Patently, from 
Catholic books and magazines; and, since a restricted space re- 
quires a limitation of subject, in this article I shall confine 
myself to showing how in one instance—in the discussion of 
“What conditions brought the social sciences into being?”—Cath- 
olic magazines have afforded an abundance of excellent material 
on the Catholics’ stand (the only really Christian practice) in 
economics, in sociology, and in kindred fields. 

The matter of natural rights and human needs’ we review 
when we take up the chapter in our text devoted entirely to the 
rise of social sciences. In that unit, students are acquainted 
with the pronouncement of Pope Pius X: 


It is supremely necessary that Catholic activity should seize 
the opportune moment, should advance courageously, should 
bring forward its own solution (of the grave problems of the 
social life of the present day) and urge the recognition of it by 
means of a strong, active, well-organized propaganda so as to be 
able to confront directly the propaganda of the enemy. 


There is little point to mentioning in this article those columns 
in America which follow out His Holiness’ suggestion or that 
section of the book reviews which lists “Current Pamphlets.” 
Every issue contains at least one editorial (usually more) on 
some phase of the field, whether it be fixed wages, division of 
earnings, the right to vote, rights and the African mission, trade 
unions and the British strike, Calles and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, or what not. In practically any issue we may 
find the advertisement of such a set of America pamphlets as: 
“Man’s Destiny,” “The Church and the Sex,” “Race Suicide and 
Birth Control,” “The Heart of a Holy Woman,” “The Tangle of 
Marriage,” “The Wedding Ring,” “Broken Homes,” “Chap- 
laincy, Newman Club or Catholic College,” “Shall Washington 


*The approach is illustrated with a student’s chart in Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, 25:257ff., May, 1927. 
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Control Our Schools?” “God and Caesar,” “State Supervision 
and Private Agencies.” Reference to the Index of any volume 
of the magazine will reveal the variety and inclusiveness of the 
articles and editorials, and for that reason we shall refer to no 
specific one at this time. 

Central Blatt and Social Justice, the official journal of the 
Catholic Verein of America and the Central Bureau, is another 
publication that purposes to press this courageous advance men- 
tioned by Pope Pius X to present the Catholic solution of social 
problems, and to urge the recognition of his solution. An edi- 
torial page devoted to fundamentals of Christian solidarism 
opens: 

In the lives of the nations and of the great economic groups 


there are moments, and they are critical moments, when neither 
knowledge nor skill, but charity wins the day. 


One section of the magazine—“Social Review”—digests the 
news of the month with reference to the social sciences; another 
—‘“Contemporary Opinion’”—lists material from other period- 
icals; while the articles in German help a sociologist retain a 
reading knowledge of German in his field. 


The International Index lists material from the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, Bibliotheca Sacra, Catholic Record 
Society Publications, Dublin Review, and the Month; Readers’ 
Guide lists the material in the Catholic World and is contem- 
plating the inclusion of several other Catholic periodicals—an 
urgent need for many years. Such indexes help remarkably in 
making available the type of material we seek. 

When the necessity for Catholic activity has been impressed 
upon the students, we approach more definitely the problems 
growing out of man’s natural rights to life and to goods and the 
natural right of the Church, the State, and the family to exist 
and to use those means necessary for obtaining their needs. We 
emphasize the fact that ethics lays down the principles for all 
the social sciences because (to have moral obligation) we must 
base them upon belief in God. Young people must see the inter- 
dependence of all social institutions and the consequent necessity 
for their cooperation in order that the common welfare may be 
promoted and the rights of the individuals protected. One of 
the most difficult ideas for some freshmen to take on is that one 
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price we must pay for the benefits of civilization is the sacrifice 
of personal liberty, that because of the diversity of our interests 
there is no law that does not work a hardship on some indi- 
vidual. 

Throughout the chapter on sociology our text raises the ques- 
tion and sets problems for solution. A bibliography, in many 
cases sufficiently descriptive to guide the reader in a choice among 
books and articles, lists the sources of information. To be spe- 
cific in regard to the material in periodicals we might cite: 
“Material Mission of the Church,” Catholic World, 28:659-71, 
shows (p. 661) that the labor problem is a religious one and 
answers such questions as: Do proper relations between supply 
and demand make for stability? Does political economy deal 
with causes or results? (p. 662). Other references include: 
Bruehl, C., “Catholics and world peace,” Central Blatt and Social 
Justice, 19:328f., “Foundations of peace between nations,” and 
“Problems of world peace,” Ibid. (p. 364f.); Cronin, Rev. F. J., 
“The working man and his wages,” Catholic World, 116:223-9; 
Howard, F. W., “The relativity of political economy,” Catholic 
Quarterly Review, 21:17-26; Keating, Joseph, “An international 
ethic,” Commonweal, 1:680 and 712; Kennedy, Walter B., “Dis- 
cretion in industrial law,” Thought, 1:399ff.; Lucas, H. W., “A 
Christian method in political economy,” Month, 50:108-117; 
Murphy, E. F., “Thomistic and American rights and liberties,” 
Catholic World, 115:746-55; McCabe, David A., “An industrial 
conference,” Commonweal, 2:177, and “Catholics and econom- 
ies,” Ibid., p. 243; Miilan, M. F. X., “Scholastic philosophy and 
American political theory,” Thought, 1:112ff.; Pyne, John X., 
“Can America be communized?” Thought, 1:278ff.; Ryan, Rev. 
John A., “What wage is a living wage?” Catholic World, 75:2-16; 
Somerville, H., “Catholics and Economics,” Commonweal, 2:583; 
Spearman, Frank H., “Can we rectify labor?” Commonweal, 
5:232f.; Seitz, Don C., “When do we people rule?” Commonweal, 
1:697; Wood, L., 8.J., “Fascist labor legislation,” Commonweal, 
4:149. 

Another group of articles deals with various phases of sociol- 
ogy: “Christianity and special happiness” (from Paris L’Union), 
Catholic World, 5:414-16; “The Church and social work,” Cath- 
olic World, 66:393-404; “The death penalty,” editorial in Com- 
monweal, 5:678; “Eugenics under Catholic customs and laws,” 
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Central Blatt and Social Justice, 19:367f.; “The framework of soci- 
ety,” Catholic Quarterly Review, 2:417-29; “Morality and Life,” 
Catholic Quarterly Review, 10:444-56; “Mother’s high hopes,” 
America, 36:22; “The pending proposal for extending the Shep- 
pard-Towner Maternity Act,” Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
19:336ff., “Punishment and reparation,” Sign, 6:391; “The So- 
ciological aspect of Christian charity,” Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view, 9:358-65 ; “The timely stitch”—the Baumes law—editorial 
in the Sign, 6:398; “Undergraduate teaching of course in sociol- 
ogy,” Catholic Educational Review, 17:193; Belloc, H., “What 
is the basis of marriage?” Commonweal, 1:452; Beadle, H. M., 
“Charity as it was and is,” Catholic World, 69:81-7; Bois, J., 
“The psychologist’s view of marriage,” Commonweal, 1:599; 
Downing, Mary B., “The negro in Calvert Land,” Commonweal, 
4:490; Driscoll, “The Basis of Sociology,” American Quarterly 
Review, 36:712-29; Hartshorne, E., “Progress in Negro educa- 
tion,” Commonweal, 1:453; Hayes, D. D., P.J., “The unification 
of Catholic charities,” Catholic World, 117:145-53; Howard, Rev. 
Francis, “The Church and social reform,” Catholic World, 
63 :286-93 ; Hughes, H. G., “The Church and modern democracy,” 
Ecclesiastical Review, 73:124-33; Kerby, Rev. Wm. J., “Princi- 
ples in social reform,” Catholic W orld, 80:425-33 ; 582-91 ; 709-18; 
81:65-71; Loundes, Mrs. B., “Marriage, a state of grace,” Com- 
monweal, 1:511; MacDonald, J. R., “The Church and organized 
charity,” The Ecclesiastical Review, 74:113-23; McDermott, 
“The Church and the new sociology,” Catholic World, 61:762-8 
and 62:290ff.; McEntegert, Bryan S., “How seventeenth century 
New York cared for its poor,” Thought, 1:588ff.; McNabb, V., 
“Catholic Church and birth control,” Commonweal, 1:396 ; Mar- 
tindale, “Musings on the Marlboroughs,” Commonweal, 5:400f.; 
Muntsch, A. J., “Fundamentals of Christian charity,” Central 
Blatt and Social Justice, 19:364f. and 400ff., also “Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” loc. cit., 256ff., 292ff. and 328ff.; Muttkowski, R. A., 
“The practical hygiene of the Church,” Thought, 1:137ff. ; O’Con- 
nor, John, “Recreation and its relation to delinquency,” Catholic 
World, 113:465-72; O’Grady, Rev. J., “The Church, school and 
juvenile court,” Catholic Charities Review, 7:282ff.; O’Kane, 
M. M., “The beautiful in art,” Catholic Quarterly Review, 40:1- 
22; Ramirez, Louis R., “Catholic social work in Chile,” Catholic 
World, 115:30-7; Ryan, Jas., “Catholic Church and marriage,” 
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Commonweal, 1:453; Ryan, Rev. John A., “Conduct and Cos- 
mos,” Commonweal, 5:575; Shirley, E. R., “Woman in the service 
of society,” Commonweal, 4:281; Siedenburg, Rev. Frederick, 
8.J., “Training for social work,” Catholic World, 113:320-27; 
Sutherland, H. G., “Fighting birth control in England,” Com- 
monweal, 1:568; Spearman, F. H., “The deluge of divorce,” Com- 
monweal, 1:480; Stuart, H. L., “A crusader of charity,” Common- 
weal, 1:293; Tynan, K., “Sacrament or contract,”” Commonweal, 
1:397f.; Wadsley, V., “Marriage and sex equality,” Common- 
weal, 1:433; Walsh, J. J., “Birth control vs. birth expansion,” 
Commonweal, 1:652; “The spirit of Mother McAuley,” Magnifi- 
cat, 39:155; “Utopia: Where men were happy,” Catholic Quar- 
terly Review, 42:435ff.; Ward, P. J., “Is there a Christian Sociol- 
ogy?” Commonweal, 2:93; Wood, L. J. 8., “Just what is matri- 
mony?” Commonweal, 5:150f. 

We may also consider the Catholic Mind pamphlets as maga- 
zine articles—they are reprints of exceptional value. Vol. 24, No. 
21, Nov. 8, 1926 (reprinted from Brooklyn Tablet), “Catholics 
and Higher Education” and “Supplying the Nation’s Need” 
(Catholic Schools). Vol. 24, No. 12, June 22, 1926, “The Church 
and Labor,” “The Problem of Unemployment,” and “Social Re- 
form.” Vol. 25, No. 8, April 22, 1927, “Sanctity and Home Life,” 
“The Christian Family” (reprinted from the Melbourne Tribune). 
Vol. 24, No. 22, Nov. 22, 1926, “State Supervision and Private 
Agencies,” “The Social Mission of St. Dominic” (reprinted from 
the Irish Rosary), “Social Service and Catholic Charity” (re- 
printed from the Boston Pilot). Vol. 25, No. 2, Jan. 22, 1927, 
“Faults in the Bed-Rock” (family life), and “The Price of Social 
Peace and Progress.” Vol. 25, No. 3, Feb. 8, 1927, “War and the 
Catholic Church” (reprinted from the Catholic Times), and “Re- 
ligion and Capitalism” (reprinted from Studies). Vol. 25, No. 9, 
May 8, 1927, “Can Catholics Be Loyal?” “The Church and the 
Individual,” and “The Church and Law.” Vol. 25, No. 17, Sept. 
8, 1927, “America—a Land of Destiny.” 

The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street, New York City, adver- 
tises this group of pamphlets: “Birth Control,” “Catholic Lay- 
man and Social Reform,” “Catholic Loyalty,” “Catholicism and 
Peace,” “Catholic Sick Room,” “Ethics of Labor,” “Ethical Basis 
of Wages,” “Ethics and History of Cremation,” “Family Limita- 
tion,” “Francis of Assisi, Saint and Social Reformer,” “Freedom 
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of Thought,” “Marriage as a Job,” “Sin of Indifference and the 
Faculty of Moral Indignation,” “Supreme Court and the Mini- 
mum Wage,” “The Temporal Power,” “Virtue of Bigotry,” and 
“Whom God Hath Joined.” 

We conclude with this miscellaneous group: Catholic Truth 
Society, 69 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E.: “St. Anthony of Pa- 
dua,” “My Catholic Socialist Again,” and “An Examination of 
Socialism.” Australian Catholic Truth Society, 312 Lonsdale 
Street, Melbourne: “Race Suicide,” and “An Address on the Ne 
Temere Decree.” International Catholic Truth Society, 407 Ber- 
gen Street, Brooklyn: “After All, What is Law?” “After All, 
What is the State?” “Divorce and Remarriage,” “American De- 
mocracy and Catholic Doctrine,” “Mixed Marriages.” Irish Mes- 
senger Series, 5 Great Denmark Street, Dublin: “The Decree ‘Ne 
Temere,’” and “The Good Literature Crusade.” Commonweal, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. Carleton Hayes’ 
“Obligations to America.” 

The N. C. W. C. Bulletin (1312 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) and their pamphlet publication (such as Dr. 
Pace’s discourse on the Papacy) and Father Muntsch’s articles in 


Our Sunday Visitor are known so universally they need but be 
mentioned. 


Burton ConFRreY. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


THE STUDY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE 
FIRST CENTURY 


What is the basis of Christian education? 

The answer these twenty Christian centuries has been Paul’s: 
“Foundation can no man lay other than that which is already 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

The histories of education generally seem to neglect this fact, 
and even where an effort is made to state it, the statement is in- 
adequate in both the nature and the extent of it. The obvious 
need is for a discussion in its educational aspects and implica- 
tions, of the fundamental document of Christianity: The New 
Testament. The purpose of such study would be to clarify the 
discussion of the foundations of Christianity as an educational 
force, and ultimately to stimulate scholars to reconsider the 
treatment of the educational aspects of Christianity during the 
first three centuries, and particularly during the first century. 

We seem too anxious to bring Christianity into conflict with 
Roman paganism before we understand what it is. One is not 
quite sure whether the Roman intellectual cohorts of the first 
century were waiting in ambush for simple Christianity to come 
along to seduce it, or whether Christianity had a peculiar affinity 
for the “hard logic of Greek thought and the iron rigor of Roman 
imperialism” and, in fact, it was no simple thing at all, but ap- 
parently quite sophisticated. But in any case, certainly, a de- 
liberate effort, such as is described in the following passage, seems 
hardly in accord with the historical fact. “Here was a moral 
ideal,” says Hart, “of singular beauty and purity, a type of life 
that made a wonderful appeal to a weary world. There was a 
real danger that this ideal might conquer the mighty fortress of 
civilization by the slow processes of individual conversion. Such 
fatal consequences must be guarded against; primitive Chris- 
tianity must be moralized, systematized, intellectualized, institu- 
tionalized. It must be made to fit into the absolute system of the 
Empire; it must become subjected to Greek logical forms and to 
Roman political control. In this way alone could the dangers 
implicit in it be securely avoided.” (J. K. Hart, Democracy in 
Education, pp. 130-131.) 

One difficulty here, as in general, seems to be that the point of 
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view of the writer is that of the passing Roman world instead of 
the coming Christian world. What Roman official, or what 
Roman philosopher, or what Roman religious leader was thus 
planning? Another difficulty is the assumption that the develop- 
ment of Christianity was forced upon it, rather than a develop- 
ment from within. Still another is the assumption that Chris- 
tianity was given to the world a completed product. And still 
another is the assumption of a weary world anxious for this new 
revelation, or new philosophy as they chose to call it, and not 
rather a dilletantish world, waiting to hear some new thing, or 
perhaps even a wicked and perverse generation. The concrete 
historical situation of the first century is interpreted in terms of 
something in the writer’s or reader’s mind, and not, apparently, in 
terms of the fact. 

It is assuming too much, too, to think that people, generally, 
even students in our universities, know the New Testament, or 
know the concepts back of such words or ideas as Church, Chris- 
tianity in “Semitic form,” or “case in a Greek mold,” the creeds, 
Apostles’ or Nicene, primitive Christianity, and the usual ter- 
minology of the first century discussion. 

The impression one gets from the histories of education is that 
a primitive Christianity comes out of the East “head on” in col- 
lision with the Graeco-Roman world—with the natural result. 
A great deal is assumed as to what this “primitive Christianity” 
is—and it is certainly almost completely transformed by the 
Greek logic which is imposed upon it. The presumption seems 
to be that the organization of these beliefs and the development 
of doctrine should not have taken place. Greek logic—or any 
logic—is the essential form of intellectual development, but not 
here, apparently, for living the life on the one hand, and organ- 
izing its rationale, or its principles on the other, seem to be in- 
compatible. Is that necessarily so? Is the whole story told in 
the difference between the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene 
Creed? Is the Sermon on the Mount all of Christianity as taught 
by Christ? Did Christ teach definitely and authoritatively, and, 
if you permit the word, dogmatically? One wonders as he reads 
this interpretation of the historical data, whether the writers are 
saying that Christianity should have remained in Palestine, and 
there should have been no intellectual development of Chris- 
tianity. 
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Great interest is manifested in the establishment of the cate- 
chetical and catechumenical schools, though these are not greatly 
important as compared to the nature of Christianity itself and the 
conception of education underlying it. One of the difficulties in 
dealing with the situation is that the first three or four centuries 
are grouped together in one blanket discussion. It would help 
clarify the situation greatly if dates were used more generally. 

It is pointed out that the early Christians (presumably gen- 
erally) were from the “lower classes,” “ignorant” or “illiterate,” 
and were not concerned with schools or literary training. The 
early Church (which is never clearly defined) was anxious to de- 
stroy the excesses of pagan society and secure a moral reforma- 
tion of the world, and education, whatever there was of it, must 
therefore be moral and religious. Professor Monroe in this con- 
nection makes the rather strong statement: “Education now for 
a thousand years is to possess very little of the intellectual ele- 
ment.” Even such a statement would be better understood, if he 
specified which education—presumably the education of the peo- 
ple generally, but that continued to be true in the only sense in 
which it could be true, to our own day. And even the war state- 
ment that we are a “nation of sixth graders” shows that even 
today the intellectual element in our educational system for the 
general mass of people has “very little of the intellectual element” 
—and in addition has little of the moral and religious element. 

It is noted, too, that the Church is the school. And if the state- 
ment had more content and more context—a general failure of 
the discussion of the first century—it would be more intelligible. 
For example, the distinction still noted in the Mass, the central 
act of worship in the Roman Catholic Church, between the Mass 
of the Catechumens and the Mass for the Faithful, indicates 
more than most of the histories of education tell. 

The same lack of definiteness relates to the position of Christ 
in the educational development. Indexes to books that contain 
references to less influential personalities in education do not 
mention “Christ,” only Christianity. Some effort is made to state 
Christ’s teachings, but the statement, always inadequate, concerns 
itself with the religious or social aspects to the almost total neg- 
lect of its educational implications. Or it deals with only a few 
well-known passages, instead of dealing with the material in its 
totality. It deals with certain favorite passages instead of being 
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a systematic study of all the material. Davidson is satisfied to 
dismiss the subject in a sentence: “The religion of the Jews re- 
volved round three concepts: (1) a One, omnipotent, creative 
God; (2) a Messiah; (3) Holiness, concepts which in Christianity 
hardened into the three persons of the Holy Trinity.” Or a state- 
ment of His personality and His teaching method does in place of 
a full discussion. The perfection of the method is assumed. On 
the generality of people, as a matter of fact, the method was not 
effective, for after three years’ preaching to thousands of people, 
and healing the sick, making the blind see, the lame walk, there 
are only a few hundred followers at the time of the Crucifixion. 
There can be no effective teaching unless there is real learning. 
The amazing thing is what happened in all the centuries since. 
And the neglect of this seed time of what came to be, seems to 
me a major problem and a serious defect in our educational his- 
tory. 

But this presentation is made here to suggest in the first place 
that there is a very real need to establish the chronology of edu- 
cation in the first Christian centuries, and not to lump into an 
undifferentiated mass these centuries. The general historical 
facts we know. They are stated as follows by George Burton 
Adams:' “It seems evident that we must say that, during the 
first century, the government had no distinct consciousness of 
the existence of Christianity.2 The second century is a time of 
local and temporary enforcement of the laws against the Chris- 
tians. With the third century we reach an age of fearfully rapid 
decline and of most earnest attempts, at intervals, by clear- 
sighted emperors, to turn back the tide, and this is the age of 
planned and thorough-going imperial persecution.” In our edu- 
cational discussion we should recognize these facts, but not state 
them to the exclusion of the detailed educational facts. 

The Church itself is assumed. It comes on the educational 
scene in full panoply, a knight fighting pagan paladins with sur- 
prising vigor. There is no explanation of what the Church is, 
or how it came to be, or what was its relation to Christ, and 
the doctrines He taught with reference to it. 

It seems to me the principal thing in Christianity is Christ, 
and the principal explanation of, or, at any rate, the fundamental 


*“Civilization during the Middle Ages.” 
* But note, the persecution of Diocletian. 
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fact in the transformation of the Graeco-Roman world into a 
Christian world was the actual teaching of the Nazarene in 
Galilee, and the continuation of that teaching by the Apostles, 
and particularly by Paul, so far as the first century goes, and 
by the Church generally. The fundamental historical document 
for discovering that is the New Testament. That forces us back 
into the Judaic antecedents of Christianity. That leads into 
the Messianic tradition among the Hebrews. That leads us 
back to those teachings of the Jews in which we find in Christ 
not only a new testament, but the fulfilling of the law. All this 
comes before the conflict of Christianity with pagan culture, be- 
fore the organization of schools, except as Christ’s training of 
the Apostles and the disciples was a school, or the preaching in 
the synagogues and the open places was educational—perhaps 
adult education. 

I suggest, therefore, a direct study of the New Testament as 
the fundamental document of Christian education, for its edu- 
cational doctrines or, at least, its educational implications. I 
suggest that the New Testament as an educational document 
belongs in every course on the history of education. Perhaps 
in this way we shall understand our Comenius better, our Bacon 
better, and our Froebel better (as well as the intervening cen- 
turies) if we have this foundation of Christian education clear. 

The New Testament in this view is one of our great educa- 
tional classics. It deserves the same careful study in education 
that Plato or Aristotle, or Comenius, or Pestalozzi, or Froebel, 
or Dewey gets. That at least. 

What is implied in this study of the New Testament as an 
educational classic—as the fundamental educational document 
of Christianity? If one were to examine a history of education, 
such as Paul Monroe’s, for example, one would note that whether 
an educational movement, the educational system of a country, 
or an educational classic is studied, the author attempts to an- 
swer formally and implicitly the following questions: 

1. What is the aim of education? 

2. What is to be the content or curriculum of the educational 
system? 

3. How can the content be taught so as to accomplish the aim? 

4. Who is to teach? 

5. What shall be the organization to achieve this purpose? 
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Back of these questions are the main problems of education: 
the problem of aim, of curriculum, of method, of the teaching 
class, and of the organization. 

It seems to me a first study should cover three points: What 
was the educational system established by Christ? What is the 
nature of the Christian educational system in the Epistles? 
What will the study of the tradition of the Church add to our 
knowledge of the system, particularly in the first century? 

Many students of the history of education should undertake 
this study. Every teacher who is teaching undergraduate or 
graduate courses in the history of education must face the prob- 
lem. Too many, I fear, overlook it in following too closely the 
available texts. 


Epwarp A. 


Dean, Graduate School, Marquette University, 
Chancellor, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
LIST IN THE COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


I 


If reading lists function properly in courses in English com- 
position for pupils in high school, they serve valuable purposes: 
that of directing pupils to sources of information approved and 
recommended by the teacher—which saves time for the student 
if the teacher carefully selects the readings and plans the lists to 
complement the courses which she is offering; that of aiding the 
teacher inasmuch as she can refer pupils to the lists for references 
which they need to prepare assignments, whereas she would have 
to spend much time in lecturing and telling them where to find 
material if she did not have carefully planned lists; that of sug- 
gesting to pupils subject matter for themes; and that of develop- 
ing the literary tastes of pupils as they advance in high school 
by continually keeping before them literature better than they 
have been reading. 

To accomplish these purposes, reading lists should be generous, 
inclusive, and well balanced. The more inclusive the lists, the 
greater the feeling of freedom and the less the feeling of require- 
ment on the part of the student; the less the feeling of requirement, 
the more the pupil will read. 

Teachers can make any subject in school more interesting and 
more profitable by encouraging supplementary reading. But to 
be effective reading lists should be changed quarterly, if not 
oftener. A workable plan in the course in English is to offer a 
different unit of reading each month or each quarter; thus, in 
September, fiction; in October, poetry; in November, biography; 
in December, Christmas readings; in January, essays; and so on 
as the teacher sees fit. The making out of these lists may be irk- 
some to teachers, but they certainly fill a place in the English 
curriculum and their benefit to students can hardly be estimated, 
especially if the development of these subjects which the teacher 
suggests necessitates reading the books on the lists. 

A number of Catholic books included under each grouping 
greatly improve supplementary reading lists. A practicable de- 
vice is to sprinkle lists with Catholic writings, fiction and non- 
fiction, representing the different types of literature, grouped, 
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classified, described, and put on the same list with all other refer- 
ences and readings. Special lists of Catholic works are likely to 
give pupils the impression that the authors are inferior or, at least, 
that they are not worthy of places on the general reading lists. 
And good results are not had when teachers lecture on Catholic 
authors and offer their teachings as inducements to pupils to read 
their works. 

No teacher needs to confine the reading lists which she uses 
in connection with her course in English to groups of particular 
authors. The field of English is broad and inclusive, and first- 
class material bordering upon every phase of life which it in- 
volves is available. Teachers will find that the more oppor- 
tunities pupils have to use advantageously the ideas which they 
glean from their reading, the more they will read; and the more 
encouragement they get from an enthusiastic teacher to read, 
the more they will delve into the works of most of the authors 
whom she suggests. 

The following selections taken from the notebooks of high 
school girls show that adolescents will read worthwhile books 
if they are made known to them. All of these works were on 
the supplementary reading lists and were read voluntarily. 


Biography and Letters: Chesterton, G. K., St. Francis of Assist. Copus, 
Rev. J. E., The Son of Siro. Egan, M. F., Everybody’s St. Francis. Gerbst, 
Abbi, Lily of Israel. Holliday, R. C., Life and Letters of Joyce Kilmer. 
Loyola, Mother M., Jesus of Nazareth. Martindale, Rev. C. C., The 
King’s Daughters. O’Rahilly, Alfred, Life of Father Doyle. Papini, Gio- 
vanni, Life of Christ. Sadlier, Anna T., Women of Catholicity. Taylor, 
Rev. T. H., Soeur Therese of Lisieux. 

Essays and Non-fiction: Benson, R. H., Friendship of Christ. Cava- 
naugh, Father, “Ideal of Womanhood.” Chesterton, G. K., “A Defense of 
Nonsense.” Chambers, M. D., Teens and Twenties. Egan, M. F., Confes- 
sions of a Booklover. Kilmer, Joyce, “The Art of Christmas Giving,” 
“Holy Ireland,” and his other essays. Lord, Rev. D. A., Our Nuns; Those 
Terrible Jesuits; The Pure of Heart; and his other essays in pamphlet 
form. Loyola, Mother, Home for Good. Manning, Cardinal, “Gossip.” 
Newman, Cardinal, “Literature”; “Second Spring.” Spalding, Bishop, “The 
Making of One’s Self”; “Women and Education.” Scott, Martin J., Con- 
vent Life. 

Poetry: Dante, La Vita Nuova; “Inferno”; “Purgatorio”; “Paradiso.” 
Benson, R. H., “Fulfilment.” Chesterton, G. K., “Lepanto.” Guiney, 
L. L., “The Wild Ride.” Kilmer, Joyce, Trees and Other Poems. Mey- 
nell, Alice, “Thoughts in Separation”; “Mary, the Mother of Jesus.” 
Newman, Cardinal, “The Dream of Gerontius.” Patmore, Coventry, 
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“Toys.” Thompson, Francis, “The Hound of Heaven”; “Ex Ore Infan- 
tium.” 

Fiction: Ayscough, John, Hurdcott; San Celestino. Benson, R. H., 
Come Rack, Come Rope, and others of his. Crawford, M. F., Saracinesca ; 
Sant ’Ilario; Don Orsino; Corleone. Clarke, Isabel, Fine Clay; The EI- 
stones; Viola Hudson. Conrad, Joseph, Youth; Typhoon. Dinnis, Enid, 
The Three Roses; Anchorhold. Fairbanks, Charles, My Unknown Chum. 
Guiney, L. 1., Lover’s St. Ruth; A Little English Gallery. Hemon, Louis, 
Marie Chapdelaine. Klarmann, Father, The Princess of Gan-Sar; The 
Fool of God. Maher, Father, Shepherd of the North. Sheehan, Canon, 
Luke Delmege; My New Curate. Sadlier, Anna T., The Silence of Sebas- 
tian. Sienkiewicz, Henry, With Fire and Sword; The Deluge; Pan Mi- 
chael. Wallace, Lew, Ben Hur. Wiseman, Cardinal, Fabiola. 


Selections from Catholic authors only are listed. Pupils read 
and evaluated, according to their immature standards for judg- 
ing, works of representative authors in the various periods of 
literature. At the end of the first and second quarters of this 
year many pupils volunteered their reactions to reading units 
through the medium of themes, paragraphs of which show how 
the reading lists functioned in the various classes in English. 

A freshman captioned her theme “New Friends.” 


I enjoy being introduced to new books as much as I enjoy 
being introduced to new friends, for to me a book is human and 
alive. During the last quarter I knew little of what went on 
around me; I lived in the books that I read. Since September 
I have witnessed the burning of the castle of “Front-de-Boeuf” ; 
I have roamed through the forest with “Hiawatha” and hunted 
the treasure with “Jim” on Treasure Island; I have been in 
trouble with “Penrod”; and I have trembled with “Ben Hur.” 

When I re-read Ivanhoe, I felt the same as I do when I see 
an old friend who has been away for some time; Scott seemed 
to have so much to tell me that he barely mentioned the first 
time I read it. I can never forget “Rebecca.” . . . 

I try to get my friends to read my new acquaintances and to 
enjoy them as I do. I take as much pleasure in introducing my 
book friends as I do in reading them. . . . 


Reactions to the Christmas readings came in from most of 
the members of the different classes. Paragraphs from a sopho- 
more’s theme illustrate the value of the unit. 

I feel that one is benefited very much by reading Christmas 
stories; through them the old but ever new story of Christ’s 
birth is impressed on the mind and one appreciates more the true 
meaning of Christmas and the importance of Christ’s graces. In 
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stories of Christmas trees, one learns of Christmas festivals here 
and in other lands; she also learns more about Christmas happi- 
ness and how to spread it. The stories about Christmas gener- 
osity teach the reader about the importance of charity, sacrifice, 
and the happiness of giving. 

To my mind Van Dyke is the best author on the Christmas 
reading list. His many stories deal with the birth of Christ and 
its outcome. First I will discuss some of his works that deal 
directly with the birth of Our Savior. Of this kind “The Other 
Wise Man” and “The Sad Shepherd” are good examples. The 
first tells of a man who spent the better part of his life con- 
quering obstacles which hindered him from seeing Our Savior. 
Finally, after giving all his offerings for the Babe, he was blessed 
by a vision, which was a greater reward than he had dreamed 
of and he was satisfied. . . . 

Van Dyke’s stories are written in beautiful language and his 
style is graceful and musical—much more so than that of the 
other authors I read. Fox’s stories are written in a more straight- 
forward style than Van Dyke’s; but his pictures are vivid and 
his narratives are well planned. To me Dickens goes to the 
extreme in telling his tales in a roundabout manner; however, 
when he finally does get to the point, his plots are interest- 
This pupil discussed the content and the style of the works 
of Joyce Kilmer, Dawson, and other writers of Christmas stories 
in a manner which shows, as do the above paragraphs, that she 
is forming correct standards for judging what she reads. 

To complete her unit, a junior is reading Scott’s novels and 
his well-known poems. His novels she is reading in such order 
as to complete the epic cycle of English History; she began with 
Count Robert of Paris, the historical period of which is 1090, 
the time of William Rufus, and she will complete the unit with 
the reading of Saint Ronan’s Well, 1800, the time of George III. 
A senior limited her fiction unit to the works of R. H. Benson. 
She entitled her reaction “What I Admire in the Novels of Ben- 
son,” which is summed up in the following paragraph: 


Benson’s characters differ from those of many of the modern 
novelists as Temple Bailey, Eleanor Porter, 8S. 8. Van Dine 
and others whom I have read. They experience the thrills, the 
joys, and the heartaches that one experiences in real life, but 
they do not “live happy ever after” regardless of the circum- 
stances which have caused their heartaches and their joys. Ben- 
son makes the reader know that she must obey the laws of God 
if she wishes to have peace of heart and peace of mind. To be 
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specific: Marion, in Loneliness, is very true to life. She is a 
willful girl who prefers to give up her Faith rather than obey 
the command of the Church, that Catholics must be married by 
a Priest; she decides to follow her caprice and be married by a 
minister. Benson does not have Marion marry out of the Church 
and live happy in a sinful wedlock. On the contrary, a heavy 
cross from God preserves her from entering the sinful marriage 
which she has planned and she enjoys peace of mind. . . . 


In his Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education, Bishop 
Spalding has effectively expressed the value of books: 


Genuine books inspire faith and courage, confirm hope, be- 
guile sorrow, teach wisdom, fill the memory with beautiful and 
noble thoughts, thrill the heart with heroic aspiration, sow the 
mind with seeds of truth, bring the distant and the past with all 
their glories, victories, failures, and defeats, to the homes of even 
the poor and heavy laden, to enrich, sooth, and enlighten their 
weary lives. If parents, teachers, and priests would but take 
the trouble to get definite knowledge concerning books which 
are best suited to rouse the young to mental and moral activity, 
and if then they would wisely direct and encourage them in their 
reading, they would render them higher and more lasting service 
than any which may result from their admonitions, lessons, and 
exhortations. 

II 


The following list, which has been used in the manner discussed 
in Section I of this article, has proved a successful means of ac- 
quainting pupils with authors. Many of the sections have been 
read for reports, for subject matter for themes, and for the work- 


ing out of projects. 


WORKS OF CATHOLIC AUTHORS TO COMPLEMENT THE GENERAL 
READING LIST FOR THE SENIOR CLASSES IN ENGLISH IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Fiction—Novels 


The Growth of Character: 

Ayscough, John, San Celestino (Pope St. Celestine V—an appreciation 
of an unusual though very real vocation and a splendid grasp of the essen- 
tials of sanctity). Mariquita (a character crystallizes to a high purpose). 

Benson, R. H., Loneliness (an attempt to escape from Divine for worldly 
pleasure but God pursues). Jnitiation (a study in psychology). 

Conrad, Joseph, Lord Jim (The coward makes good). The Nigger of 
Narcissus. 

Copus, J. E., The Son of Siro (Story of Lazarus). 
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Crawford, F. M., Marzio’s Crucifix (One can hardly read this book with- 
out reflecting on the Crucifixion). 

Dinnis, Enid, The Anchorhold (A growth in the spiritual life). 

Neill, E. W., The Red Ascent (The reward of renunciation). 

Sheehan, Canon, Luke Delmege (An unusual character development). 


Historical Novels: 

Atteridge, Helen, The Sign of the Silver Cup (The Church and State in 
the days of Charles II of England). 

Barrett, J. F.. The Loyalist (A story of the American Revolution). 

Benson, R. H., By What Authority (Catholic persecution under Queen 
Elizabeth). Come Rack, Come Rope (Martyrdom of Father Campion 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth). The King’s Achievement (Henry VIII 
and the first Reformation). 

Dinnis, Enid, The Three Roses (Henry VI of England). 

Dorsey, A. H., Tears on the Diadem (Time of Queen Elizabeth). 

Faber, Christine, Carroll O’Donoghue (Irish struggles and penal servi- 
tude in 1866). 

Germaine, Mother Mary, When the World Was White with May (For- 
tunes and sacrifices of patrician families of the Fifth Century). 

Johnston, Mary, To Have and to Hold (Old Jamestown). The Long 
Roll (Stonewall Jackson in the Civil War). Sequel: Cease Firing. 

Hinkson, K. Tynan, Daughter of the Kings. 

Keon, Miles, Fabiola’s Sisters (History of the Church during the Third 
Century). 

Klarmann, Father, Nizra (Biblical story). The Fool of God (Historical 
novel of the Pharaohs). The Princess of Gan-Sar (The time of Christ). 

Minogue, A. C., Cardome (Kentucky Civil War days). 

Newman, Cardinal, Callista (Struggling Christianity of the Third Cen- 
tury). 

Pater, Roger, My Cousin Phillip (Life in Rome during the days of 
Pius IX). 

Sheehan, Canon, Queen’s Fillet (Story of the French Revolution). 
Graves of Kilmora (The Fenian Rising of 1876). 

Sienkiewicz, H., With Fire and Sword (The early Polish Wars). Sequels: 
The Deluge, Pan Michael. Also: Knights of the Cross; The Field of 
Glory. 

Wallace, Lew, Ben Hur (The time of Christ). 

Wiseman, Cardinal, Fabiola (Times and characters of the Church in its 
infancy). bd 
Tales of Adventure: 

Conrad, Joseph, Nostroma (A strong, noble character). The Typhoon 
(How a hurricane showed character). The Arrow of Gold (A Pageant of 
life in Spain and France during the era of the Carlist plotting). 

Crawford, F. M., Saracinesca (Roman life and customs). Sequels: 
Sant’ Ilario, Don Orsino, Corleone. Also: Via Crucis. 

Benson, R. H., Oddsfish (Secret service of Charles II of England). 

Boyton, Neill, Mangled Hands (Story of Jesuit Martyrs, 1642). 
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Duncan, James A., It’s Mighty Strange (New England is swept over by 
the triumphant march of the Catholic Faith). 

Gross, M. 8., To the Dark Tower (An adventure romance). 

Fairbanks, Charles, My Unknown Chum (Strange experiences while 
traveling). 

Maher, Richard, Gold Must Be Tried by Fire. 

MacKenzie, Compton, Sinister Street (The haunts and deeds of the 
human wreckage of London). Carnival (The unfortunate adventures of 
an actress). 

Moore, Leslie, House Called Joyous Garde (Catholic practices are 
brought back into an English mansion after religion has been banished 
by reformers). 

Smith, John T., Black Cardinals. Solitary Island. 

O'Reilly, J. B., Moondyne Joe (Penal prisons in Australia). 

Romance Which Elevates: 

Barrett, J. F., Winter of Discontent (The evils of divorce). 

Barry, C. W., Arden Massiter. 

Caddell, C. M., Blind Agnese (Perseverance in Faith). 

Clarke, Isabel, Fine Clay (The sanctity of marriage is stressed). The 
Elstones. 

Francis, M. E., Christian Thal (A story of musical life). 

Jordan, Elizabeth, Faith Desmond’s Last Stand (Story of courage). 

Keon, Grace, When Love Is Strong (Marriage from a Catholic point 
of view). Just Happy. 

Maher, Richard, Hills of Desire. 

Moore, Leslie, The Greenway (Womanly piety). 

Sadlier, A. T., Gerald Le Lacy’s Daughter. 

Skinner, Henrietta D., Espiritu (Love faithful unto death). 

Taggart, M. A., The Cable (A chivalrous heroine whose faith strength- 
ens her character to the extent that she makes great sacrifice for it). No 
Handicap (Deep and noble pathos). 

The East and Other Places: 

Ayscough, John, Faustula (Old Roman days). 

Faber, Christine, Ambition’s Contest (The older New York of the fif- 
ties). 

Francis, M. E., Beck of Beckford (England several generations ago). 

Harland, Henry, The Cardinal’s Snuffboz. 

Hemon, Louis, Marie Chapdelaine (Life on a Canadian farm). 

Kelland, ——, The Miracle (Shrine of Saint Anne Beaupre). 

Minogue, Anna C., Waters of Contradiction (A story of the South and 
Southerners). 

Reynolds, G. M., Red Circles (Life in China). 

Sheehan, Canon, Glenanaar (A story of Irish life). My New Curate 
(Parish life in Ireland). 

Smithson, Annie M., Her Irish Heritage (Dublin life as it is). 

Social and Industrial Problems: 

Connor, Jean, Bond and Free (A tale of life in a Pennsylvania coal min- 

ing district). 
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Crawford, F. M., Marietta (Factory life in Venice). 

Donovan, Rev. C. F., His Father's Way (Newspaper ethics and moral- 
ity). 

Faber, Christine, A Chivalrous Deed (Life in a New York tenement 
district). 

Maher, Richard, The Heart of a Man (The settlement of a strike in a 
mining district). 

Sheehan, Canon, Intellectuals (Irish club life). , 

Whelan, Rev. W. W., The Girl from the Mine Run (Social conditions 
in Pennsylvania). 
Short Stories: 

Conrad, Joseph, A Set of Siz. Youth. 

Dinnis, Enid, Once upon Eternity (Mystical stories). 

Egan, Maurice F., The Sexton Maginnis Stories. 

Jordan, Elizabeth, Short Stories. 

O’Brien, E. J., The Best Short Stories of 1921. 

McGovern, Milton, When the Moon Became a Chinaman. 

Sheehan, Canon, Spoiled Priest and Other Stories. 


Poems 
Individual Poems 
Poems Every One Should Know: 

Dante, La Vita Nuova (The author’s love and admiration for the ad- 
mirable maiden who influenced his life). Inferno (Dante visits the lower 
regions). Purgatorio (Dante in Purgatory). Paradiso (Beatrice guides 
Dante through Paradise). 

Dryden, “The Hind and the Panther” (The Catholic Church and Angli- 
canism). 

Chesterton, G. K., “Lepanto” (Miraculous victory of Don John of Aus- 
tria in conquering the Turks, October 7, 1571). 

Crashaw, Richard, “Carmen Deo Nostro” (A fervently religious poem). 

Guiney, Louise I., “The Wild Ride” (Fidelity). 

Hopkins, Father, “The Habit of Perfection” (The necessity of living 
virtuously). 

Kilmer, Joyce, “The Death of a Soldier in France” (Resignation to God’s 
will). 

Meynell, Alice, “A Letter from a Girl to Her Own Old Age” (A realiza- 
tion of what passing years mean). “Renouncement” (A woman’s sacrifice 
of affection for the sake of honor). “Christ in the Universe” (The Savior 
carrying on His mission of redemption through the myriad stars). 

Newman, Cardinal, “The Dream of Gerontius” (The passage of a soul 
from this world to the Judgment Seat of the Almighty and the sentence 
into Purgatory. Edited for school use by Father Clifford). 

Patmore, Coventry, “The Angel in the House” (Love and its law). 
“Toys” (One of the author’s best known poems). 

Ryan, Father, “Their Story Runneth Thus” (Sacrifice). “The Immacu- 
late Conception.” 
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Tennyson, “The Holy Grail” (Edited for school use by Father Collins). 
_ Thompson, “The Hound of Heaven” (A soul’s craving for happiness. 
Edited for school use by Father Le Buffe). 

Collection of Poems 

Worthwhile Poems: 

Daly, James J.. The Grand Review (“Fleur de Lis” is the outstanding 
poem of the collection. Published for school use). 

Kilmer, Joyce, Trees and Other Poems (Poems for various occasions; 
Kilmer’s best poems are in this volume). 

Leslie, Shane, An Anthology of Catholic Poets (The works of Catholic 
poets from Caedmon to Francis Thompson). 

Maynard, Theodore, The Book of Modern Catholic Verse (The poetry 
of the Catholic authors of the last seventy years). 

McAstocker, Rev. D. P., Current Catholic Verse (Catholic Magazine 
verse of 1926). 

Meynell, Alice, The Flower of the Mind (A choice among the best poems 
made by Alice Meynell). 

Patmore, Coventry, Poems (“The Angel in the House” and “The Victory 
of Love”). 

Quinn, Father, Loyola Book of Verse (Edited for school use. Catholic 
poets are given prominent places). 

O'Donnell, Rev. C. L., Cloister and Other Poems (Elevating). 

Ryan, Father, Poems (Father Ryan’s best poems). 


Southwell, Robert, Selected Poems (Edited for school use by a Sister 
of Saint Agnes). 

Tabb, Father, Poems (Father Tabb’s best lyrics). 

Thompson, Francis, Selected Poems. 

Repplier, Agnes, A Book of Famous Verse. 


Essays and Other Non-Fiction 


Catholic Influence on Economics and Art: 
Baldus, The New Capitalism (Labor conditions of the present time). 
Farge, L. A., Gospel Story in Art (Attractive and interesting). 
Garesche, Rev. E. F., Great Christian Artists (Da Vinci, Raphael, Murillo, 
and other great artists). 
Ryan, John A., A Living Wage (The laborer’s hire). 
Walsh, J. J., Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries (Contributions made by 
Catholics to education, art, and science during the thirteenth century). 
Windle, Sir Bertram, The Church and Science (The attitude of the 
Church toward science). 
Religious and Character Building: 
Alexander, Father, The Way of Youth (A lofty standard for young men). 
Azarias, Brother, Culture of the Spiritual Sense (A highly finished piece 
of literature). 
Benson, R. H., The Friendship of Christ (A knowledge of Christ as a 
Friend). 
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Chesterton, G. K., Fancies Versus Fads (Practical). 

Chambers, Mary D., Teens and Twenties (Good advice to high school 
girls on matter of conduct). 

Eleanor, Sister M., The Little Flower’s Love for the Holy Eucharist. 

Garesche, Rev. E. F., Your Own Heart. 

Gerend, Father, Christian Politeness (A book for the culture of young 
people at home, at school, and in the social life treating of good manners 
and the development of personality). 

Loyola, Mother, Home for Good (Good advice to young girls). 

Newman, Cardinal, Gentleman (Edited by Father O’Donnell). 

Thomas & Kempis, /mitation of Christ (Edited by Brother Leo). 


Biography and Letters: 
Ayscough, John, John Ayscough’s Letters to His Mother. 
Benson, A. C., Hugh, A Biography of R. H. Benson. 
Benson, R. H., Spiritual Letters to a Convert. 
Conrad, Joseph, Personal Record. 
Chesterton, G. K., St. Francis of Assisi. 
Coloma, Luis de, The Story of Don John of Austria. 
Dickens, Mary, My Father as I Recall Him. 
Egan, M. F., Confessions of a Booklover. Recollections of a Happy 


Life. Everybody’s Saint Francis. 
Guiney, Grace C., Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Guiney, Louise I1., A Little English Gallery Martha Hilton in Three 


Heroines, pp. 109-134. 

Holliday, R. C., Seeing Mr. Chesterton. 

Kempf, Rev. C., The Holiness of the Church in the Nineteenth Century 
(Saintly men and women of our times). 

Kilmer, Joyce, Letters and Essays (Edited by R. C. Holliday with a 
short biography by Kilmer). 

Lee, Harry, The Little Poor Man. 

Loyola, Mother, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Martindale, Rev. C. C., Life of Robert H. Benson.. Legend of St. Chris- 
topher. 

Meynell, Everard, Life of Francis Thompson. 

Kelly, Father, Letters to Jack. 

Lanier, Sidney, Letters. 

Hinkson, K. Tynan, Middle Years (Autobiography). 

Horgan, John J., Great Catholic Laymen. 

O’Meara, Kathleen, Life of Frederick Ozanam. 

Papini, Giovanni, Life of Christ. 

Religious of the Society of S. H. C. J., Christina, A Daughter of C. Pat- 
more. 

Strachey, Lytton, Eminent Victorians (Cardinal Newman, Florence 
Nightingale, and others). 

Stoddard, J. L., Rebuilding a Lost Faith. 
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Stoddard, C. W., Troubled Heart and How It Was. Comforted at Last. 
Tabb, Jennie Masters, Father Tabb, His Life Work. 
Tenison, M. E., Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Thompson, Francis, Shelley. 
Smith, Dom, Life of St. Agnes. 
Ward, Wilfried, The Life of Cardinal Newman. 
Gerbert, Abbe, Lily of Israel (Life of Our Blessed Mother). 
Taylor, Rev. T. N., Soeur Therese of Lisieux (An autobiography of the 
Little Flower). 
On Reading and Literature: 
Azarias, Brother, Books and Reading. 
Bregy, Katherine, Poets and Pilgrims. The Poet’s Chantry. 
Egan, M. F., “A Definition of Literature” in The Ghost of Hamlet and 
Other Essays. 
Kavanagh, M., Dante’s Mystic Life (Dante’s mystical love for Beatrice). 
Madeleva, Sister, Chaucer’s Nun and Other Essays. Knights Errant. 
O'Neill, Rev. G., “Catholic Activity in English Literature” in Catholic 
Essays. Carver and Geyer, 91-122. 
Repplier, Agnes, “Goodness and Gaiety” in Americans and Others. 
“The Novelist” and “The Literary Lady” in Happy Half Century. 
Spalding, J. L., “Books” in Thoughts and Theories of Life and Educa- 
tion. “The Making of One’s Self” and “Woman and Education” in Means 
and Ends of Education. 


Collections of Essays: 
Carver and Geyer, Catholic Essays (Essays from the best known Catho- 
lic authors). 
Kilmer, Joyce, Circus and Other Essays (Humorous and entertaining). 
Newman, Cardinal, Idea of the University (Educational discussions). 
Repplier, Agnes, Convent Days (Any of her collections are appropriate 
for reading lists). 
Spalding, J. L., Means and Ends of Education (Helpful and instructive; 
good advice). 
Travel and Adventure, Non-Fiction: 
Barrett, Rev. M., Rambles in Catholic Lands. 
Butler, Sir Walter, The Light of the West. The Great Lone Land. 
Belloc, Hilaire, The Cruise of the Nona. The Modern Traveller. The 
Path to Rome. 
Bennett, H. M., A Short Visit to the Homeland of Jesus and Mary. 
Dablon, Cladius, Relation of the Voyages and Discoveries of Father 
Marquette. 
Duchaussois, P., Mid Snow and Ice: the Apostles of the Northwest. 
Grierson, E. W., Scotland. 
Marison, O’er Ocean and Continent with the Setting of the Sun. 
Oxenham, J., Wonders of Lourdes. 
Sienkiewicz, Henry, After Bread (A story of Polish emigrant life to 
America). An Excursion to Athens. 
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Stoddard, J. L., Glimpses of the World (A portfolio of photographs of 
the marvelous works of God and man). 

Stoddard, C. W., A Cruise Under the Crescent. In the Footprints of the 
Padres. South Sea Idyls. Ten Years Near the German Frontier. 

Repplier, Agnes, Philadelphia: the Place and the People. 

Tynan, K., Ireland. 

Waterton, Charles, Wanderings. 

Vocational Guidance: 

Benson, R. H., “Beginning a Literary Career” and “To One Entering 
Religion” in Spiritual Letters. 

Belloc, Hilaire, “The Missioner” in On Everything. 

Chesterton, G. K., “The Story of a Vow” in Catholic Essays, pp. 162-175. 

Herbst, Winfrid, Girlhood’s Highest Ideal. Boyhood’s Highest Ideal. 

Lord, Daniel A., Our Nuns. 

Meynell, Alice, “At Monastery Gates” in Catholic Essays, pp. 185-190. 

Scott, Martin J., Convent Life. You and Yours. 

Spalding, J. L., “The Victory of Love” in Religion. Agnosticism and 
Education, pp. 337-285. 

Topics of Interest: 

Belloc, Hilaire, On Something. On Nothing. On Everything. 

Chesterton, G. K., “What’s Wrong with the World.” “Tremendous 
Trifles.” “A Defense of Nonsense” (These essays rank Chesterton high 
among modern essayists). 

Donnelly, Francis P., Chaff and Wheat (Everyday philosophy is blended 
with everyday religion). 

Spalding, J. L., Ideals of Youth (High standards which boys and girls 
should strive to reach). 

Earls, Michael, Under College Towers. 

Short Plays: 

Benson, R. H., “Mystery Play in Honor of the Nativity of Our Lord.” 

Housman, Laurence, “The Last Disciple,” “Lover’s Meeting,” “The 
Fool’s Errand,” “Cure of Souls” in Followers of Saint Francis. 

Hyde, Douglas, “Nativity” in Lady Gregory’s Poets and Dreamers. 

Gayley, Charles Mills, The Star of Bethlehem (The Shepherds of Beth- 
lehem). 

Lee, Harry, The Little Poor Man (A contribution to Franciscan litera- 
ture). 

Lord, Rev. D. A., Siz One Act Plays (Prepared for stage presentation). 

McKeon, Thomas J., The Messiah (A Christmas Play). 

Peabody, Joseph P., “The Wolf of Gubbio” (Blessed Francis and his 
call to the world. Power and beauty lie in the scene where the Saint 
sets up the first Christmas Crib). 

O’Donnell, Charles, “Nativity” in The Dead Musician. 

Roberts, C. V. H., Myrrha (A religious tragedy in five acts). 

Sister Mary Annunciata, 0.M. 


St. Agnes Academy, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
Ill. THE PROBLEM OF DELINQUENCY 


To the Catholic educator moral values are supreme. He con- 
siders the finest education a failure unless the will as well as 
the intellect is trained. Indeed, if it were not for this fact our 
entire system of Catholic education would be a waste of time 
and money. The tremendous sacrifice which has gone into our 
parochial school system has its full justification in the fact that 
the child is to be drawn close to God. The problem of juvenile 
delinquency must therefore be of great interest to the Catholic 
teacher. She will welcome any light which modern social science 
can throw on the causes of the problem and on methods of treat- 
ment. 

Juvenile delinquency represents only one phase of the total 
crime situation, but recent research has demonstrated that it is 
a most important phase. For an overwhelming proportion of 
criminal careers can be traced back to causes operating in boy- 
hood. If these causes were removed adult crime would be im- 
mensely reduced. We are beginning to realize that it is better 
to prevent delinquency in childhood than to attempt to reform 
it in adulthood. 

Public opinion is now thoroughly aroused to the importance 
of the delinquency problem. But there is a wide diversity of 
opinion on the cause of crime. This is strikingly shown by the 
results of a study made by the Sub-Commission on Causes of 
the New York State Crime Commission. Questionnaires were 
sent to 3,000 prominent New York citizens, most of whose names 
were selected from Who’s Who. The astonishing thing about 
the replies was the wide diversity of opinion represented. Clergy- 
men blamed bad companionship. Delays in executing justice 
stood first in the opinion of newspaper men, while educators felt 
that the outstanding cause was lack of home supervision re- 
sulting from the daily employment of parents. Authors blamed 
newspaper publicity given to crime. And so with the other 
professions. They showed little tendency to agree on any out- 
standing crime." 


*Reported in New York Times, March 24, 1927. 
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There is a striking contrast between the cocksure tone of those 
who answered this questionnaire and the carefully worded and 
cautious statements of scientific investigators. The former 
group has no hesitation in assigning causes, although, as has 
been shown, they do not agree on what these causes are. Crime 
is due to the newspapers, they say. It is due to bad com- 
panionship. It is due to any of a dozen different causes accord- 
ing to the whim of the person speaking. But the qualified and 
experienced social scientist who has given time and thought to 
the problem is not ready with any simple explanation. Mis- 
conduct may be due to any of a thousand causes. Its roots 
are complex—as complex as human personality itself (5, 18, 19). 

One of the popular theories considers heredity the chief cause 
of crime. This view was particularly popular in the early 
years of the century, due to the results of a number of studies 
of degenerate families. There was, for instance, Dugdale’s (7) 
study of the notorious family whose identity he concealed under 
the name of the “Jukes.” The members of this family all 
descended from five sisters. The history of the family was a 
history of crime, feeble-mindedness, and shiftless poverty. It 
was estimated that the care of these people cost the state about 
$1,308,000. 

Similar to the above was Goddard’s (10) famous study of the 
“Kallikaks.” Martin Kallikak had an illegitimate son by a 
feeble-minded girl. Later he married a normal girl. Of the 
480 descendents of the illegitimate union 143 were known to be 
feeble-minded and only 42 were known to be normal, the rest 
being of unknown intelligence. Included among them were 
degenerate persons of all sorts. Of the 496 direct descendants 
of Martin Kallikak’s marriage to the normal girl only three 
were known to be somewhat degenerate and none was feeble- 
minded. The members of this family occupied many positions 
of authority in political and business life. 

Proposals were made to stamp out the evil of supposedly 
hereditary crime by all sorts of methods (6). It was even seri- 
ously suggested that all feeble-minded persons be put quietly 
to death. Among the more moderate measures proposed was the 
segregation and sterilization of defectives. A number of states 
passed sterilization laws beginning with Indiana in 1907. 

It was not long before a reaction set in, however. It was 
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realized that the published studies were not above criticism 
from the standpoint of scientific method. With present-day in- 
telligence tests it needs a skilled psychologist to diagnose feeble- 
mindedness. It is therefore rather absurd that in the study of 
the Jukes and Kallikaks and similar families the investigators 
should diagnose feeble-mindedness in persons long dead and that 
their only basis for doing so should be traditional neighborhood 
rumor. 

Again it was realized that these studies did not sufficiently 
separate the influences of heredity from the influences of environ- 
ment. The persons included in this study indeed had poor 
heredity, but they were also brought up under poor surround- 
ings. Would these same people, raised in a different environ- 
ment, have been equally delinquent? This is a question which 
the published studies failed to answer. Again, the suspicion 
grows that these studies prove too much. It seems rather ab- 
surd to suppose that a single ancestor can have such an enor- 
mous influence on all later progeny. For instance, a child in 
the fifth generation of the Kallikak family would have, aside 
from intermarriage, 32 ancestors of the same generation as the 
feeble-minded girl. It seems absurd to blame the one ancestor 
for the entire degenerate progeny. 

The above facts, among other things, have led social scientists 
to reject heredity as a direct cause of crime. There is no evi- 
dence of the existence of the “moral imbecile.” But if crime is 
not directly hereditary may it not be hereditary in an indirect 
manner? If ancestors cannot hand down a direct tendency to 
crime may they not at least leave to their descendants certain 
weaknesses of body and mind which make crime more easy? 
In particular, may not feeble-mindedness be a hereditary condi- 
tion which is responsible for much crime today? 

This theory is much more reasonable than the former. Nu- 
merous studies show that the dull and feeble-minded contribute 
more than their fair proportion to the ranks of the delinquent. 
The child who is definitely feeble-minded has difficulty in mak- 
ing the finer discriminations between right and wrong and he 
easily becomes a cat’s-paw in the hands of a clever criminal. 
Even the dull who are not actually feeble-minded are under 
some handicap in this regard. They can indeed distinguish be- 
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tween right and wrong, but they lack the intelligence to appre- 
ciate the force of motives which would appear overwhelming in 
the eyes of their more gifted companions. We must, therefore, 
recognize feeble-mindedness as an ever-present element in the 
problem of delinquency (3). 

The school can do much to help solve this problem. The 
modern movement to fit the curriculum to the individual makes 
the dull child less uncomfortable during his school experience. 
Special classes or special schools should give him, so far as pos- 
sible, the training which he needs to become a respectable mem- 
ber of the community and to earn his own living. Finally, we 
must have adequate and properly managed institutions for the 
low-grade defectives who cannot be taught to care for them- 
selves. 

In spite of these facts, however, we must recognize that feeble- 
mindedness is only one of the many causes of delinquency. By 
no means all criminals are feeble-minded. Murchison (15), in- 
deed, found that native-born convicts in nine penitentiaries were 
not inferior to the white draft on the Army Alpha test. And 
conversely Ecob (8), studying 415 cases from the records of the 
New York State Commission for Mental Defectives, discovered 
that the large majority of them were not anti-social and that 
only 8 per cent were an actual menace. This was remark- 
able in view of the fact that the group studied represented a 
particularly unfavorable sampling of low-grade defectives. 

Lombroso believed that the criminal was a distinct physical 
type and that he could be discovered by anthropometric meth- 
ods. He placed great emphasis on the so-called stigmata of 
degeneracy—physical abnormalities and malformations which 
were supposed to indicate the born criminal. Later investiga- 
tions have failed to substantiate these theories. Careful studies 
such as that of Goring on the English convict show that the 
physical inferiority of the criminal is merely the inferiority of 
the lower social class from which he comes. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that hereditary causes, with 
the exception of intelligence, are not considered important 
among the causes of delinquency. To answer the question, there- 
fore, why one child is well-behaved and another is not we may 
turn for an explanation to environment. One of the most com- 
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mon explanations for a child’s delinquency is the influence of 
the bad gang. In the questionnaire study in New York already 
referred to bad companionship stood first in the list of causes 
mentioned. This is an explanation which is particularly satisfy- 
ing to parents. When a mother says that her child is delinquent 
because he goes with a bad gang she is unconsciously shifting 
the burden of responsibility from her own shoulders to the 
shoulders of the other child’s mother. Inexperienced social 
workers are also apt to blame the gang for the child’s miscon- 
duct. 

It is undoubtedly true that the influence of companions plays 
a large part in misconduct, particularly in the case of boys of 
the gang age. Egged on by his companions, the child will do 
many things that he would never think of doing by himself. 
However, this explanation is not of itself sufficient. Why is it 
that one boy chooses the members of a delinquent gang for his 
friends while another does not? Is the boy delinquent because 
he goes with a bad gang or does he go with a bad gang because 
he is already potentially delinquent? The answer probably is 
that while the gang intensifies delinquent trends, the total ex- 
planation of the misconduct must be sought more deeply in the 
child’s personality. 

The same thing applies in a degree to home environment. Ex- 
ample on the part of the parents is undoubtedly a very impor- 
tant factor in character formation (1). The child who has a 
good home environment undoubtedly enjoys one of the greatest 
of God’s blessings. Yet we must admit that even here the 
process does not work with mechanical precision. Any of us 
can recall instances of children who grew up to be fine men and 
women although reared in sordid surroundings. On the other 
hand, most of us can remember intelligent parents of splendid 
character whose children have been a tragic disappointment to 
them through their misconduct. Therefore, aithough home en- 
vironment undoubtedly has a large influence on the child it can- 
not be looked upon as the chief cause of delinquency. 

The theories thus far reviewed all had one element in common 
—they sought to give some simple explanation for juvenile de- — 
linquency or adult crime. They blamed feeble-mindedness, or 
bad companions or defective heredity, or some other single cause 
or group of causes. In sharp contrast to these views, an entirely 
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different viewpoint is now pretty generally accepted among 
competent students of the problem child. According to this new 
view there is no simple explanation for delinquency. Each sep- 
arate offender is a new and separate problem, to be understood 
only after an intensive study of his individual case. In study- 
ing the case it may be found that bad companions, or organic 
disease, or low mentality have played their part. But the exist- 
ence of these factors is no longer accepted as an adequate ex- 
planation of the misconduct; for there are other children, in the 
same environment, subject to the same handicaps, who do not 
become delinquent. Not the existence of these factors, but the 
interaction between them and the personality of the individual, 
is the important point in the eyes of the modern student of the 
delinquency problem (3, 5, 18). 

The cause of the delinquency, therefore, is to be found in the 
personality of the child himself. Feeble-mindedness, bad com- 
panionship, bad example on the part of parents, injurious read- 
ing, and numberless other things may all play their part but 
in the last analysis the child commits delinquent acts because 
he wants to, because some peculiar twist of his mind makes 
these things appear good in his eyes. The answer to the prob- 
lem of delinquency, therefore, is to be found in the child himself 
and other factors enter only in so far as they react upon, and 
modify his personality. 

When it is said that delinquency is largely a problem of per- 
sonality there is no intention of implying that all criminals, or 
all delinquent children, are insane. It is indeed true that a 
small but important percentage of problem children owe their 
difficulty to peculiarities of behavior which can only be properly 
understood in the light of modern analytic psychology (12). 
Only a person with psychiatric training can understand these 
cases properly and give them adequate treatment. But the vast 
majority of problem children become so through reasons which 
can be understood by any person with common sense even with- 
out technical knowledge of psychiatry. 

For example, there is the child who is too dull to keep up 
with the work of the other pupils of his grade. He fails con- 
stantly at lessons; he is upbraided by a teacher who does not 
understand him. The fact of his failure is being constantly 
held before him. He lacks the satisfaction which normal chil- 
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dren get out of the normal successes of everyday life. His 
school work represents to him an impossible task. Can we won- 
der when such a child seeks through illegitimate means the sat- 
isfaction which the normal child can get in his daily life? 

Again, it is natural for every child to play. Under modern 
city conditions where play is often impossible need we be sur- 
prised if the child seeks through minor delinquencies that ad- 
venture and: excitement which the child in a more normal con- 
dition would find in play? 

Where a , cent has been unwise in his method of dealing 
with the child many problems may arise. Often the best in- 
tentioned parents create such problems in their children’s lives 
by being too strict or too lenient with them. The child who is 
constantly repressed, who is taught to look upon his parents as 
a sort of morel policemen, and who seeks in vain for the sym- 
pathy which the normal child finds in his father and mother 
will often seek, through misdeeds, the emotional satisfaction 
which he cannot find at home. The child who has been con- 
stantly pampered and waited upon by an adoring mother is apt 
to make poor adjustments and create problems when he takes 
his place in the world of his fellow men. 

The moral of this is that there is no easy solution for the 
problem of the delinquent child. It is vain to seek a panacea in 
eugenics or prohibition or in any other simple device. The only 
way to solve the problem is to study the individual child, to 
see the world through his eyes, and to discover in the roots of 
his personality the causes which lead to his anti-social conduct. 

Catholics are undoubtedly right in insisting on the value of 
moral and religious education. For the child to act rightly it is 
first necessary for him to know where right and wrong lie. And 
without moral education it is impossible for him to know this. 
Furthermore, religion furnishes him with powerful motives and 
spiritual helps to put these moral ideals into practice. Therefore 
we are right when we insist that the parochial school should play 
a large part in our program for preventing delinquency. 

It is not, however, enough for the child simply to know what 
is right. Not only the results of certain scientific studies but 
the whole of human experience confirms the fact that it is only 
too easy to know what is right and then deliberately to do what 
is wrong. The work of the parochial school, therefore, while 
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supremely important, is not of itself sufficient. It is necessary 
that the influence of the church should follow the child out of 
the classroom and accompany him throughout his whole daily 
life. 

Modern studies have placed a great deal of emphasis on the 
importance of wholesale recreation for its effect on character. 
If the school is where the child learns moral principles, it is 
largely on the playground that he puts them into practice. Com- 
paratively few delinquent acts are committed in the school it- 
self or at home. The typical delinquencies of childhood originate 
in the long hours when the boy is neither at home nor at school 
but at play. Therefore it is necessary to supplement the work 
of the Catholic school with that of the Catholic club. The 
parish club and the work of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and other recreational agencies are most im- 
portant in providing for the wholesome development of char- 
acter. 

But even with the best parochial school and even with the 
best recreational program to care for the child outside of school, 
problems will occasionally make their appearance. As was said 
above, delinquency is an individual thing and although the 
school teacher and the club leader, working with masses of chil- 
dren, can do a great deal to prevent delinquency, problems do 
arise that must be handled one by one. How can the school 
treat these individual problems? — 

A most hopeful answer to this question is furnished by the 
visiting-teacher movement which goes back to 1906 when settle- 
ment houses in both New York and Boston assigned social case 
workers as visitors to certain schools in their districts. 

The idea was that the trained social worker should work from 
the school out and should act as a liaison officer between the 
school and the child. The plan was from the first successful, 
with the result that visiting-teacher work is now a recognized 
' feature in the struggle against delinquency in a large and grow- 
ing number of cities. 

The work of the visiting teacher is of the most varied sort. 
She deals with any child referred to her by the classroom teacher. 
Sometimes it is a child who is failing constantly in class and 
who, further investigation reveals, needs to be given a different 
type of school work. Sometimes it is a child who is a difficult 
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conduct problem in the classroom. It may happen that the 
visiting teacher is able to trace the disorder to unwise handling 
at home and by tactful persuasion to make the mother take a 
more intelligent view of her relations to the child. In fact, the 
visiting teacher stands ready to investigate any case revealed 
to her and to give appropriate treatment if she is able to, or to 
refer the child to some other agency if the problem is beyond 
the scope of her work (17). 

Unfortunately, in spite of all these safeguards, a few children 
will become so seriously delinquent that the community must 
take their cases into its own hands. Here again the modern at- 
titude differs strikingly from the old. It is no longer felt that 
a simple remedy such as imprisonment or whipping will act as 
a panacea for all the difficulties of childhood. Since, as we have 
seen, the problems of the child are complex, they can only be 
treated by an agency which is adaptable enough to meet all these 
problems. 

The juvenile court, first established in the United States in 
1899, is such an agency. The legal jurisdiction of the court 
should be chancery rather than criminal in nature. That is to 
say, the court should have the power of dispensing with the 
technicalities of the law and it should be able to treat the child 
as a problem needing solution rather than as an offender whose 
misdeeds must be avenged (13, 14). 

The first need of such a court is to understand the case. 
The child should be studied from every angle. For this reason 
our best juvenile courts attempt a very thorough study of each 
child. Such a study calls for a physical examination by a prop- 
erly qualified physician, the use of mental tests under the direc- 
tion of a psychologist, a thorough study of the home background 
by a social worker, and, if possible, a study of the child’s per- 
sonality by a psychiatrist. Few, if any, courts are able to make 
such a thorough study of each case coming before it, but it is 
an ideal towards which all our juvenile courts are working with — 
varying degrees of success. 

Having gained a thorough knowledge of the offender and the 
reasons which led him into delinquency, the court is in a posi- 
tion to deal intelligently with the child’s case. This, however, 
would not be possible unless the court had the proper facilities 
for carrying out its decisions. The old-fashioned court, which 
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was interested in the punishment rather than the reasons of the 
crime, was satisfied at having the power to fine or imprison the 
culprit. The newer court, however, must be able to carry out 
detailed plans for treatment and for this reason the use of pro- 
bation which, as a matter of fact, antedates the juvenile court 
itself, has become common in these institutions. The probation 
officer represents an extension of the court’s power. He is able 
to follow the child into his home, school, and play, and to ar- 
range in each of these places the treatment which the court pre- 
scribes. He can persuade a parent to take a new view of his 
own responsibility. He can tactfully gain the cooperation of 
the school teacher. Above all he can keep continually in touch 
with the child himself and give him the individual attention 
which is so necessary. 

Even this brief review will perhaps suffice to show the reader 
the complex nature of the problem of the delinquent child. There 
is no simple and easy way of reforming him. Delinquency can 
be largely prevented by moral and religious instruction and by 
furnishing the child at home, at school, and at play with whole- 
some influences. But when problems do arise the school must 


accept the responsibility for handling them one by one. This 
can often be done by a good system of visiting teachers supple- 
mented with the most serious cases by a well-organized and 
efficient court. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


LATIN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS OF THE GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


The trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation announced in May a gift of $1,000,000 from former United 
States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim to establish a sys- 
tem of exchange fellowships between the United States and Latin 
America. While the fellowships offered by the foundation have 
been available from the beginning, for study in any country of 
the world, the number of applicants has been so large that the 
creation of this distinct system of fellowships reserved for Latin 
Americans, on an exchange basis, represents an important exten- 
sion of the foundation’s work. 

In making this further gift, Mr. Guggenheim is looking toward 
a more intimate understanding between the Republics of North 
and South America through the closer relationship of the schol- 
ars and professional men in those countries. This action is in 
harmony with a resolution passed by the International Confer- 
ence of American States held at Havana in January, 1928, which 
emphasized the importance of encouraging the exchange of pro- 
fessors and students between the different countries of the two 
Americas, and promoting the study of each other’s language, his- 
tory, government, geography, and literature. In order to make 
the relationship of mutual benefit to the two continents the fel- 
lowships are set up as an exchange rather than as a one-sided 
system. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1925 by former United States Senator and Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim, in memory of a son, and has a capital fund, exclu- 
sive of the gift now announced, of $3,500,000. The foundation, 
at present, offers to young productive scholars and artists of the 
United States opportunities to carry on research and creative 
work abroad. Since the establishment of the foundation fellow- 
ship grants have been made to 230 scholars and creative workers. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. C. E. A. 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held in Toledo, Ohio, June 24 to 27. 
The convention opened with a Pontifical Mass on Tuesday morn- 
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ing, June 25, celebrated by Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Boston, in the Cathedral of St. Francis de Sales. The 
Rt. Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Bishop of Toledo, preached the ser- 
mon, taking as his topic the traditions of Catholic education. 

In an address at the first general meeting of the convention, 
Bishop Peterson declared that the emphasis in education must 
be first, last and always on the word Catholic. He stated “that 
Catholic education has consistently advocated the simultaneous 
training of all that makes up man, of all that we mean by body, 
mind and heart. Its purpose is not to make Catholics, not to 
replace science by religion, but to give as sound an education as 
can be had elsewhere, together with a training of every human 
faculty, to the making of a man or woman of character—learned, 
wise, unselfish, responsible and fit to be a citizen in a republic 
whose very existence must depend on the unselfishness of its 
subjects.” 

The first paper to be read at the general session on Tuesday 
morning was “Educating for a Catholic Renaissance,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic University of America. 
Every educator, Dr. Sheen said, must ask himself whether he is 
integrating his thoughts with that of his contemporaries. 

Father Albert C. Fox, 8.J., Dean of John Carroll University, 
in a paper, “Publicity for Our Catholic Schools,” read before the 
College Section, laid special emphasis on the need for more ex- 
tensive use of radio facilities. 

Rev. Dr. Maurice C. Sheehy, Chairman of the Personnel Com- 
mittee of the Association, reported the results of a study of con- 
ditions in certain men’s colleges. In 22 colleges it was found 
that the average percentage of daily communicants among the 
resident students was 38, and of weekly communicants 72. It 
was also indicated in the report that Catholic colleges were 100 
per cent efficient in offering opportunities for worship such as 
daily Mass, morning and night prayers, Benediction, the rosary, 
annual retreats or missions, etc., and in supplying facilities for 
spiritual reading by a general or special library, pamphlet racks, 
reading lists, etc. 

The report of Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., Chairman of 
the Committee on Graduate Studies, revealed that 46 per cent 
of all instructors in graduate schools hold doctors’ degrees; that 
45 per cent hold masters’ degrees, and 7 per cent bachelors’ 
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degrees. It was also shown that 76 per cent of the instructors 
give instruction in the field in which they received their degree. 

Dr. Edward Fitzpatrick, of Marquette University, in a paper 
dealing with lay cooperation in the financial administration of 
Catholic colleges, asserted that all the educational forces of the 
Church should be directed toward the creation of a Catholic 
civilization to replace the chaos, the immoral election and empty 
shibboleths of our contemporary life. _ 

In a paper on “Home Work in the High Schools,” read before 
the members of the High School Department, Rev. Raymond G. 
Kirsch, Principal, Central Catholic High School, Toledo, out- 
lined the findings of a brief survey of existing conditions in a 
typical Catholic high school. His study showed (1) that it is 
the conviction of the teachers and students that home work is a 
necessary part of high school training; (2) that such work is 
a desirable part of each day’s accomplishment; (3) that written 
work is probably overemphasized to the sacrifice of better possi- 
bilities in non-written assignments; (4) that high school students 
generally are willing and eager to cooperate with the require- 
ments set down for them.” 

A paper on “Standardization—What It Shall Do for Our High 
Schools”—was read by Brother Calixtus, community supervisor 
of the Christian Brothers of New York. Brother Calixtus criti- 
cized the habit of looking on high schools as mere college prepar- 
atory schools. He felt, nevertheless, that accrediting associa- 
tions have accomplished much good for students and schools 
alike by insisting on adequate library and laboratory equipment. 

In an interesting paper, “An Outsider Views the Parish 
School,” read before the Parish School Section, Rev. Paul L. 
Blakely, S.J., Associate Editor of America, declared “diocesan 
control is on the way, and I think I shall live to see it. It will 
not be brought about by violent means, but by the simple process 
of the appointment of diocesan school superintendents.” 

At the closing meeting on Thursday morning, it was an- 
nounced that the Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, Bishop of Cov- 
ington, Ky., and former Secretary General of the N. C. E. A., 
had been elected President, and that Rev. Dr. George Johnson 
of the Catholic University of America, and Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Education of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, had been elected Secretary-General. Bishop 
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Howard succeeds Bishop Shahan, whose resignation as President 
was presented at the first session of the convention. 

The resolutions adopted set forth that the home is the funda- 
mental educational agency in society; that the first right to edu- 
cate belongs to the parents; that Catholic schools, from kinder- 
garten to university, achieve their purpose only in the measure 
in which they reflect and inculcate a Catholic philosophy of life ; 
that the curriculum of the American school suffers from over- 
loading and lack of organization; that expediency has blinded 
us to ultimate principles and destroyed in us a sense of relative 
value, and that “as Catholic educators we need to take strict 
account of ourselves that we may determine to what extent the 
superfluous is usurping the field of the necessary in our program 
of instruction.” 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATORS MEET 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference was held at St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, Allegany, 
N. Y., on June 28, 29 and 30. Over forty Friars from all parts 
of the States and of Canada were in attendance. The general 
theme of Franciscan education received treatment in its various 
phases. In an endeavor to preserve the activities of the Order 
from deviating in any way from its traditional and character- 
istic spirit, particular attention was devoted to the fundamental 
question concerning the attitude of St. Francis toward learning. 

This basic question was ably expounded in the paper: “St. 
Francis’ Influence on Education,” by the Rev. Robert Hammer, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., of New York, N. Y., as also in the paper entitled: 
“Franciscan Educational Ideals,” by the Rev. Dunstan Dobbins, 
O.M.Cap., B.Litt. (Oxon), of Providence, R. I. 

The solutions arrived at gained in emphasis by a consideration 
of the splendid history of the Friars during the past seven cen- 
turies, as described by the Rev. Charles Neukirch, O.M.C., Ph.D., 
of Rennselaer, N. Y., treating the subject, “Franciscans as Edu- 
eators.” Since the regulations of Canon Law, and the Consti- 
tutions of the Franciscan Order offer complicated and particu- 
larized enactments on teaching, the theme, “Ecclesiastical Legis- 
lation on the Subject of Education,” was thoroughly explained 
by the Rev. Valentine Schaar, O.F.M., J.C.D., of the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. Special stress was laid on the 
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matter of accrediting Franciscan schools and affiliating them to 
other prominent educational institutions. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the meeting was the discussion of means and methods 
to be adopted in the remote and proximate preparation of future 
educators among the young Friars. The Rev. Conrad O’Leary, 
O.F.M., of Allegany, N. Y., offered valuable suggestions on in- 
cluding the science of education in the regular course of studies 
in his paper on “Education as a Subject in Our Franciscan 
Schools.” 

His paper was complemented by another entitled “The 
Training of Franciscan Teachers” by the Rev. Vincent Focht- 
man, O.F.M., Ph.D., of Quincy, Ill. The Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., Ph.D., 8.T.D., who was President of the 
Conference since its foundation, was unanimously reelected at 
the close of the meeting. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Nation’s History, by Arthur R. Leonard and Bertha E. 
— New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1928. Pp. 
Mr. Leonard and Miss Jacobs, teachers in the public high 

schools of Columbus, Ohio, have revised their rather full text- 

book, The Nation’s History, which is intended for the seventh 
and eighth grades. This book is far more complete than some 
of the texts used in our parochial schools, partly because there 
is a long introductory section on the old world background. 

There are outlines, questions, problems, and extracts from source 

material which devour much space but which will prove handy 

for grade teachers who have little specialized training in history 
and a multitude of other subjects to teach. 

The authors attempt to be fair, yet the pupil would hardly 
see in Jesus more than a great prophet and the founder of 
Christianity. In dealing with the mediaeval period, the authors 
are careful rather than always accurate in their references to the 
class system, the work of monasteries in advancing civilization, 
and to the priests as the only ones able to read and hence in a 
position to study the Bible which apparently never appeared in 
the vernacular until the Reformation. It is hardly accurate to 
describe Luther as a professor rather than an Augustinian friar 
or to canonize the reformer. The pupil, too, would get the idea 
that France did not remain loyal to the Church. The Reforma- 
tion appears as a popular revolt against the power of Rome 
rather than as an economic and political movement of the ruling 
class in parts of Germany and in England. It would seem from 
an American viewpoint that Calvin rather than Luther should 
have been emphasized. The authors obviously have accepted 
the view of the continuity of the Wycliffe-English Protestant 
Revolt. There is, however, a willingness to stress English in- 
tolerance as a preparation for Puritan emigration. It is hardly 
correct to speak of Catholics as dissenters. At least, it was never 
done in England. Nor is it true that Philip of Spain believed 
it his duty to force all men to be Catholics or put them to death 
as heretics. In connection with the Armada, it might be well to 
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mention that the Catholic Howard of Effingham was in general 
command of the English fleet. Quite naturally American ac- 
counts follow English traditional views of Spain, whether writ- 
ten by Catholic or Protestant writers. This will always be true 
while American students of European history confine their read- 
ing to sources in English and neglect authorities in foreign 
tongues. 

The account of Maryland is fair but not full. In connection 
with Rhode Island, it is not stated whether toleration included 
Catholics and Jews. It is not made clear that Maryland was 
returned to the Calverts only when the fourth Lord Baltimore 
conformed, nor that intolerance prevailed after 1689 in the Puri- 
tan-Anglican period. New England intolerance is not stressed, 
nor is the church-state combination in the colonial and early na- 
tional life. The Spanish and French periods are briefly sketched. 
The account of Las Casas is good; Marquette is the only Jesuit 
who is featured. Aside from their religious activities, it is hard 
to see how the Jesuit explorers can be overlooked. George III is 
shouldered with much of the blame for the Revolution rather 
than the small Tory, capitalistic group which controlled Parlia- 
ment and imperial policies. The authors leave out the Quebec 
Act and religious intolerance as causes of the Revolution and do 
not stress the French aid which was so all-important to patriot 
success. They are able to describe George Rogers Clark: at 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes without. a reference to Father Gibault. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution will not like the 
reference to the so-called Boston massacre, though historical 
students will not become excited over this description. 

I wonder if the Ordinance of 1784 was actually passed! There 
is some hero worship, but this is to be expected in elementary 
texts which ordinarily are conventional and cautious in tone. 
The account of German and Irish immigration is welcome, 
though the authors are hardly correct in ascribing the new immi- 
gration to big business or in the impression that the newer immi- 
grants are a willing prey for the I.W.W. When the new immi- 
grants obtain the political influence of the older immigrant stocks, 
textbooks will be more careful in their criticism, for, after all, 
textbooks are written to sell. Public schools are a great Ameri- 
canizing force, but do not parochial schools handle their share of 
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the recent immigrant children and turn them out quite as Amer- 
icanized, even though the term may not be so generally flaunted 
before the children? It is this incessant talk of Americanizing 
which the foreigner rightly resents. Possibly the foreigner is 
contributing to American life quite as much-as he is absorbing 
from our civilization which may or may not be so decided an im- 
provement on that of France, Italy, Germany, Spain, or the 
British Isles from any but economic and political viewpoints. 

The writers are very careful in the later period. One would 
never know that the war with Spain was regarded as an unneces- 
sary war by such an authority as James Ford Rhodes. The 
diplomacy of the World War gives the allies a clean slate, though 
the bitterness of ten years ago is no longer evident. In connec- 
tion with gross political dishonesty under Harding we are told: 
“The slackness appeared in the conduct of government, business, 
and two members of the President’s Cabinet were forced to re- 
sign under a cloud of suspicion. It was generally believed that 
they had accepted gifts of money from those who wanted favors 
from the government.” “President Harding gave himself un- 
sparingly to the tasks of government. He worked so hard that 
he injured his health.” It is time to forget the Tweed Ring and 
hit at present-day corruption if the new generation of citizens 
are to be trained in political morality and honest observance of 
the law. It is time to blame American native born, not immi- 
grants, for all their share of lawlessness and political corruption. 
It is time to talk of industrial justice rather than paint pictures 
of American prosperity when the mills of New England are idle, 
when the coal fields are dull, and the western farmer is in bank- 
ruptcy. 

However, as textbooks in history go, this is a good, righteous, 
conventional volume—the kind that publishers want and that 
the class which dominate the schools will insist on using. 

RicuHarp J. Px.D. 
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